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onvenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Macazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam 
oaeen Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BAUDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Oftice, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition, 


Edition 
‘or 


France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





ING’S COLLEGE, London.—GENERAL 
INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The 
CLASSES in this Department (the object of which is to provide 
athorougbly practical education for those who are afterwards 
to be engaged in the business pursnits of active life,) will OPEN 
on TUESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER next. 

This Department provides also (in addition to the general 
course) a complete system of Elementary Instruction in Engi- 
nesring and Romnonane. iit ata te “a 

tailed Information ma: obtained of the Secretary. 
<= 31, 1844. J R. W. JELF, D.D. Prineipal. 


IZ ING’S COLLEGE, London._SCHOOL.— 
The THIRD TERM will begin on TUESDAY, the 17th 
September. when new Pupils will be admitted. cae 
August. 1844. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. _ 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, oe ‘ 

A PRIVATE TUTOR of long standing, esiding in an airy 
situation near the College, is desirous of RECEIVING a select 
number of BOARDERS. Terms: Forty Guineas per annum. 
He proposes, by a personal superintendence, to ensure a careful 

reparation of the subjects connected with their College read- 

ig. References of the highest respectability will be afforded.— 
Address A. 3. Messrs. Hulmes, Booksellers, &c., 195, Oxford- 

treet, London. - e Y 
: NB —Parlour-boarders and University students are received 
upon terms varying with the accommodation required. 


RADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
liberal education and pursuits may, through the assist- 
ance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in auy Faculty for 
which their previous education m 7, have qualified them. The 
Exercises, amount of Fees, &c., will be communicated in answer 
to all letters, giving particulars of applicant's status and educa- 
tion.—Address (pre-paid) to M. D., at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
sellers 15, Tottenham-court New-road. 


by of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapside; established by Act of Parliament. and under 
the superintendence of the 











Corporation of London: Head 
Master, the Rev. G. F. W. MORTIMER, D. ., of Queen’s Col- 
lege. Oxford.—This SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED for the next 
term (extending to Christmas) on ‘TUESDAY, September 3. 
Persons desirous of entering their sons as Pupils may obtain 

wspectuses of the School, containjng also particulars of the 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
Now Reapy—Delivered Gratis, 


A N E V A N 

FOR READING and BOOK SOCIETIES 

THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works— 
all the New Books and the right of Members to purchase any 
work desired at one-half the published price. 

Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to order, inclosing two 
stamps, addressed to Mr. Buut, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 

Also, gratis and post-free, BULL'S DUPLICATE 
SELECTIONS of Popular Works withdrawn from the Library, 
now offered at very reduced prices. 


TO READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
Now ready, Gratis and post-free, 
INTS for the FORMATION of READING 
SOCIETIES.—Also, 

The TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to the BRITISH and 
FOREIGN LIBRARY, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. Fari- 
lies in Town or Country are supplied with all the New and 
Standard Works for perusal in any quantity. 3 

Apply to Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


O BE SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 

the ORIGINAL MINIATURE of QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
painted by ISAAC OLIVES, about the year 1560, and the only 
one for which she ever sat; formerly in the Collection of 
Colonel Johnes, of Hafod.—The Proprietor's address may be 
obtained at No. 53, Chester-square. 


YDROPATHY.—As many Members of the 
Medical Profession have now satisfied themselves of the 
value of Hydropathy, it is no longer expedient that a private 
individual should seek to vindicate its cause; Mr. Richard 
Beamish is, therefore, willing to resign his position at Prestbury, 
with his establishment at Field House and all Hydropathic 
appliances, npon very moderate terms. The great purity of the 
water (which in two quarts contains only six grains of extraneous 
matter) and its uniform temperature of 48°, together with a dry 
soil. render the locality equal if not superior to any in England. 
Applications will be received by Richard Beamish, Esq., Sans 
Souci, Prestbury, Cheltenbam. 














oundation Scholarshins, and Exhi@tions attached to it, toge- 
ther with forms of application for i at the S y's 
office, between the hours of 10 and 4. 

THOMAS BREWER, Sec. 


MANCHESTER ATHENEUM. —GRAND 
LITERARY FESTIVAL. —A GRAND LITERARY 
FESTIVAL of the Members of the Manchester Atheneum, 
with Deputations from the various Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tutions in the County, will be held in the great FREE TRADE 
HALL, Perer-stReeT, MANCHESTER,On THURSDAY EVEN- 
ING, October 3, 1344. r 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Esq. M.P., in the Chair. 
‘The Meeting will be attended by the principal friends of 
Literary Institutions in the County. 
EDWARD ROVE} Honorary 
PETER BERLYN, Secretaries. 
Atheneum, Manchester, August 22, 1844. 


ATIONAL TESTIMONIAL to Mr. ROW- 
LAND HILL, Author of the Penny Postage. ? 
Under the Management of the City of London Mercantile 
Committee on Postage. 
SIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., Chairman and Treasurer. 


The Committee enzaged in this undertaking beg to intimate 
to the several Provincial Committees and others, who are 
co-operating with them. that it is their wish to close the Sub- 
scriptions early In the ensuing month of September. _ ° 

To those who have not yet contributed, the Committee again 
appeal for their subscriptions, in the confident expectation that 
few would wish the opportunity of rewarding the author of a 
plan which has conferred such great social, moral. and com- 
mercial benefits on the country, to pass by without their having 
taken part in it. 

When the Collection is completed, the mode in which the 
amount raised is to he presented to Mr. Hill will be determined 
and made known to the public. 

Subscriptions may be paid through any of the London Banks, 
or remitted by Post-Office Orders, Stamps or otherwise, to the 
ee. Mr. George Wansey, Solicitor, No. 3, Lothbury, 

on. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvcTIONEERS 
tppand Commission Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists’ Mate- 
rials. Articles of ‘Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, Xc. . 
gency fur any description of Manufactured Goods solicited. 
solicnagnments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
icited, 
. The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
= to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent. 

















Sale bp Auction. 
© SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


R. HENRY SOUTHGATE is preparing for 
immediate SALE b AUCTION, at his Rooms, 22, 
Fleet-street, a VALUABL COLLECTION of BOOKS, in 
macys departments of Literature, and about 4000 Volumes of 
C PERN NOVELS and ROMANCES by popular Authors.— 
dare’ will be forwarded to Gentlemen upon receiving their 
—=—_-— - + 
ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
Sovurna ety of elezant Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
MINE process. are painte: only by W. B. SIMP<ON, 
se Painter and Decorator, No. 456, West Strand, Trafalgar- 

v this process Dec ave all the brilliancy of 





r al i Pp and water, as 

paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 

ut colour much longer. These Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the country. 


‘THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 82, 
is published THIS'DAY. 


oe Contents. 
1. Railroad Administration and Improvement. 
2. Coningsby, A 
3. The Prize Comedy and Prize Committee. 
4. Collisions at Sea. 
5. Tithes. 
6. Beaumarchais and Sophie Arnauld. 
7. Charles James, Bishop of London. 
8. Mazzini, and the Ethics of Politicians. 
9. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 


Samuel Clarke. 13, Pall Mall East. 


WELLS'S EDITION OF THE NEW ACTS FOR ABOLISH- 
ING IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, &c. 
Just published, price 2s.; or in Law cloth, 2s. 6d. 
E NEW ACTS relating to INSOLVENT 
DEBTORS, and arrangements between DEBTORS and 
CREDITORS ; with remarks on their effect on the interests of 
Debtors and Creditors, an explanation and analysis, and a 
copious Index. 3 
By M. L. WELLS, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 


Rarrister-at-Law. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


NSOLVENCY, BANKRUPTCY, and Aboli- 
tion of Imprisonment for Debt-—Lord Brougham’s Expla- 
nation will be found in “Gilbert's” Edition of these New Acts. 
he price. including the Acts rerbatim, his Lordship’s Explana- 
tion, the Composition Act, and a copious Index, by a BAR- 
RISTER, is only 6d, 3 Or postage free, 8¢.—Also, s 
New Poor Law Amendment Act. The particu- 
lar attention of the Clergy, Churchwardens, Overseers, and 
Parishioners, is solicited to this important Act, with copious 
Index. By a Rarrister. Price only ls.; or postage free, ls. 4d. 
Be particular in ordering the genuine copyright Editions. 
Published by James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row, London; 
and, by order, of all Booksellers. 











Now ready, in 2 vols. a 21s. bound, 
a 


WINTER ITALY. 
By Mrs. ASHTON YATES, | 
“Mrs. Ashton Yates has published other journeyings and 
records of travel of considerable liveliness and interest. Tire 
volumes before us are not less agreeable reading. The hook is 
instructive as well as pleasant. Reading and observation are 
nicely blended in it, and the writer gives us every evidence of a 
tasteful and accomplished woman.”’— Examiner. 
Also. just published, by the same Author, . 
AN AUTUMN IN SWITZERLAND. Second Edition, 
in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


REV. WILLIAM JAY’S WORKS. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 

HE NINTH VOLUME of the COMPLETE 
WORKS of the Rev. W. JAY, being Twenty-Four Ser- 

mons preached at Argyle Chapel, Bath. 5 
Contents.—Mistakes concerning the Number of the Righteous 
—The Nature of Genuine Religion—Vows called to Remem- 
brance—The Triumphs of Patience—The Sufferings of Our 

Saviour Necessary—The Young Ad ished--The Condemr 

tion of Self-will~The Gospel Demands and Deserves Attention 
—On Progress in Religion—The Secure Alarmed—The Privileges 
of the Rizghteous—The Condition of Christians in the World— 
Concnpiscence Punished —Hope—The parable of the Two Sons 
—Christian Diligence—The Abuse of Divine Forbeurance—As- 
surance—Domestic Happin«ss—Happiness in Death —Service 
done for God Rewarded—The_Disapp: nts of Life—Neu- 

trality in Religion Ex d—The Family of Our Lord. 

London; C, A, Bartlett, 66, Paternoster-row. 

















SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
In 2 thick vols. bound; together or se rate, 
THE HISTORY of SCOTLAN , from the 
earliest period to 1745—46, contained in 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
___R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houl & St London. 
GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS, 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, Revised. 12mo. as. 
MattH LS SHORTER GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, for the Use of Schools. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-strest. 


NICHOLS’S MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE. 
On the Ist of August was Published, in a large volume, closely 
sails printed. price 12s. in cloth, 
ORNING EXERCISES at CRIPPLE- 
\ ATE, ST. GILES IN THE FIELDS, and in SOUTH. 
WARK. -The Fifth Edition, carefull llated and 
by, J aM we ‘HOLS. Volime Three (to, be completed tp afk 
umes), ainin i ercises 
Questions and Cases of Conscience. ae ee 4 
London: printed for Th T ide, 
procured by all other Booksellers a eats, ret Vote 
1 and 2, a few copies of which remain on band. 


CAPTAIN CUNYNGHAM'S NEW WORK, 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price One Guinea, with numerous 
llustrations, 
Dedicated by permission to Lord Saltoun, 
A® AIDE-DE-CAMP’S RECOLLECTIONS 


of SERVICES in CHINA, a Residence in Hong K 
“4 

















and Visits to other Islands in the Chinese S, . Cc. 
peter CONYNGHAM, Aide-de-Carmp to Nisior-Gene 
ord Saltoun, K.C.B. G.C.B., © i j . 

the Hon. East India Company's Troops in China. et 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


IMPORTANT TO CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, PUBLIC 
5 INSTITUTIONS, &c. 
In a few days will be published. in 3 vols, post 8vo. price 21s, the 
e 


Library Edition of t 
MYSTERIES of PARIS. 
Embellished ove an Stool Loge vi 


May be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


DR. MAGINN'S POSTHUMOUS WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Now ready at all the Libraries 


JOHN MANESTY the LIVERPOOL 


MERC 4 
oe By the late WILLIAM MAGINN, L.L.D. 
It is told with all the powers which marked the pen of its 
lamented author.” — Edinburgh Register. 
“John Manesty is certainly a powerfally-told tale.""—Cam- 
bridge Advertiser, 
London : John Mortimer, Adelaide-street. Trafalgar-square, 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. 
NECDOTES of the ENGLISH LAN- 
.. GUAGE, chiefly regarding the Local Dialect of London 
and its Environs; whence it will appear that the Natives of the 
Hetrovelis =< its Mee Lay not rt] ted ty ae 
eir An ors; ti 
F.S.A. ac. To which is added —_ 
A SUPPLEMENT to GROSE’S PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY. 
The Third Edition. Enlarged and Corrected. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. &c. &c, 
London: J. B. Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street, 


This day is published, a New Edition, with very considerable 
additions and improvements, of 
F,RDESWICK’S SURVEY of STAFFORD- 
I SHIRE, Collated with Manuscript Copies, and with Addie 
tions and Corrections by Wyrley, Chetwynd, e, Smyth, 
Lyttleton, Buckeridge, and others, Illustrative of the History 
and Antiquities of that County. By the Rev. THOMAS HAR« 

WOOD, D.D. FS A. 
The present Edition of Erdeswick's 














pro ess through the 
u as been taken to fulfil his written direce 
tions. Of this Edition, only 250 copies have been printed, price 
25s.; with 50 copies on Large Paper, all of which have been 
subscribed for. 

Printed for J. B. Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. Sold 
also by Parke, Wolverhampton ; Lomax, Lichfield; Norris, 
Uttoxeter; and by all other Booksellers in Staffordshire. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE ‘SCOTTISH BOZ.’ 


Now ready at every respectable Library, 
HE YOUNG WIDOW. 
“ The * Young Widow’ will become the keystone of the 
arch on which the author will erect a lofty superstructure of 
future fame,”"— Mornin, et. 

“* Power, feeling, and humour are discernible in the ‘ You 
Widow ;’ and among tale writers its author occupies'a place 
the front rank.”"— Athenaeum. 

“He delineates with vigour, truth, and great fidelity.”— 
Spectator, 

* It is one of the very best novels in the English language.”— 
Bell's Messenger. 

. "So deep is the melancholy, and so rich the humour of the 
incidents, that there must be a Scottish Boz to have written 
them.""—Hunt"s London Journal. 

* The novel reader will peruse this work with an interest only 
second to that felt in the standard and classical works o! 
Sir Walter Scott.—James never produced anything half sq 
vigorous.""— Brighton G i 


‘uardian, 
T. C, Newby, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 


press; 
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RAILROADS. 


HE Public are informed that a New Edition is 
just, iagned of BETTS'S RAILWAY AND COMMERCIAL 
MAP O AND AND WALES. In addition to the dis- 
} Ad, feasapes which base potent this Map perhaps the 
most popular of the present day, the New Edition has the 
various Railway Stations conspicuously shown, and their names 
engraved in a character differing from the rest of the work. 
e new lines which have passed the legislature are also laid 
down, and the whole has been executed with scrupulous atten- 
tion to accuracy. Size. 3 ft. me 2ft. 6in. Price on cloth, in case, 
7s.; on roller, and varnished, 10s. 6d. 

ondon ; J. Betts, 115, cay _Simpkin \ Co.; Whittaker & 

Co. ‘1 Hamilton & Co. Liverpool: G. Phili 


Just published, the 19th a 
HE HISTORY of PRINCE LEE BOO. 
18mo. cloth, price 2. 
““ We would wish this beautiful character to live in the hearts 
of all children.”""— Quarterly Review, June, 1844. 
Nursery Ditties from the Lips of Mrs. Lullaby. 
With Ilpetoetions by Leech. Price 1s. gilt edges. 


maees Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, St. Paul's 
Churchy 








SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
This day is published, TOSO PT 6d. (No. 6,) 
REEK PHI HY, Part IT.; 

being “a Bret View of 2a Phil hy, from S 
to the birth of Chri: 
Lately published, 


Grosk Philosophy, Part I.; forming No. 5 of the 


ot We hail the appearance of these little nooks as the com- 
mencement of an enterprise to which all who love their fellow- 
creatures must wish well- that of inducing men to think, and of 
affording them the means to do so to good purpose.”"— The Philo- 


W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 








Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, August 17, contains 
A PaRyinee 2 pee A At THE SESSION of 1844—NEW CON- 
UT AILWAY DEPARTMENT— MR. 
AUN DERS aan the GREAT WwW ESTERN EVENTS of the 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

OPE the Shomek id ion ree 
GENERAL MEETI NGS Chester and Holy- 
ead—Greenwich, with Report and Accounts—Pontop and 
South Shields, with Report—Great Western, with Report 
one Accounts—Norwich and Brandon—Sheffield and Ro- 


erham 

PROJEC TED LINES—Caledonian—Cornwall—Colchester and 
ore larrogate and Knaresborough — London, Rich- 

and Staines—Newbury and Basingstoke. 

FO REIGN. RAILWAYS. 

VALUE OF SHAR BS iteturns from London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, York. p Giaegow, and Paris, with com- 
ments on the respe' e Ma rket 

NEW SEE’ rch ES OF ‘OLD RAI LW "AY S_ South Western, with 

eS Cost, Traffic, and Fxpenditur 

CORRESPOS DENCE — German Ralways — “Bachenan’ 's and 
Foech's Railway Springs (with Engravings) — Accidents — 

‘lass Prevailing &c. &e. 

cONTNAcTS: CAL Divi IDENDS, non TRADE, PA- 
TENTS, TRAF He TABLES, & 


Order The Railway motos of any Newsvender. 
Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

Of Saturday last, August 17, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of Eng-| Hedge-rows mesos wy remove 








and: Report of New Epide- 
mic — Diseases of Domestic 
Animals — Rabid Animals — 
English Silk 
Allotment system 
Anthonomus pomora 
Apple-bloxsom Weevil (with 
Engraving) 


Hepatica, varietie 
Highland and Agricaltural So- 
ciety 
Horticultural Rostetien, local 
Hyssop of Scriptar 
Johnston’ ‘a Register of Imple- 
ments’ 
ahourers’ Shows 


Ashes of the Potato, analysis of! Laurustinus, to strike 


Bathstone, agric. character of 
ce. cute for sting of, by Dr. 


Borthwick" s Tree-pruner 
Cabul Melons, superiority of 
Calendar- of Operations for| 
Hothouse and Conservatory, 
Flower Garden and Sbrub- 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens 
ae of soda, Coffee im- 


rov 

Ghraationn list of 

Cats, to kill, law of 
Cerastium, monstrosity of 

a imppoved by carbonate 


Conifere, remarks 

Conifere of Japan, sotes on, by 
G. Gordon |. 

Coppice Carnation and Picotee 

ow 

Drainage of heavy lands, by 
Mr. Mechi 

Prainsge, 0 material for 
rwigs, to kill 


| Leaves, scorching effects of the 
sun on 

| Manure, to disinfect 

Manure, Hallett’s Fertiliser 

| Manure, nitre-beds, to form 

Menziesia, sporting of 

Morphology, monstrosity of 

} Cocatiaen, (with Engravings), 

| by C. C. Babington, Esq. 





Picotees, select 
Pine-apples at Thornfield 
Pines. ~ | ent 5 in tan, by Mr. 


Plants, Wedded out, how to 
water. by Mr. Errington 
Pleuro- Pneumonia, remedy for 
oe imaat analysis of 
Beste, effect of heaping earth 


Roses, prize sorts 

Seeds. preservation of 

Silk, English grown 
Standish’s Nursery. noticed 
Sting of a bee. cure for 





Flower-kardens of |S 


reckles, remedy for 
Gloucestershire, Geo-Agricul- 
tural notes on 
lycine sinensis 
rain, 





transmutation of 
.. to sow 





-- 
£. 
ra 
© 


ray Wagtail 


h 











y> grow- 
ing at ‘me 
Hallett's Fertiliser 


Pp of iron, to disinfect 

manure 

Tropzolum canariense, man- 
agement of. by Mr. Mangles 

Veterinary science 

Water surface, to drain from 
heavy la 

Wheat, proper | time to harvest 

Wheat, sm 

| Wheat, to O select for seed 





The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
arden, Mark-lane, and Smithfield peices, with returns from the 
‘otatoe, Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
with a condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 
0 Peano any Soemaaten. .— Office for Advertisements, 
pper Wellington-stree vent-garden, and 5, Charles-street. 
Covent-garde [endea. - i ‘ 


North Cornwall Farmers’ Club | . 
Examiner. 





CHEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL 
CLASSES. 





MURRAY'S se 
HOME AND COLONIAL 
LIBRARY. 


Designed to furnish the highest literature of the 
day, consisting of Original Works and Reprints of 
Popular Publications, at the lowest possible price. 


On September Ist will be published, No. XII. 
Select Biographies, No. 1. 


OLIVER CROMWELL and JOHN 
BUNYAN. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 


On August Ist was published, No. XI. 


THE AMBER WITCH; 


The most interesting TRIAL for WITCHCRAFT ever 
known. 


“We have read nothing in Fiction or in History, which 
has so completely riveted and absorbed our interest as this 
little volume ; if it be a fiction, it is worthy—we can give 
no higher praise—of De Foe.”—Quarterly Review. 


On June Ist was published, No. IX. 


MR. DRUMMOND HAY’S MOROCCO 
and the MOORS. 


* The sketches of Moorish life and manners given in these 
pages, are singularly graphic and interesting. The Author 
introduces us to the wild people; he rides along their wild 
roads, encamps with them, and sitting at their evening 
meal, listens to the strange tales of mighty robbers or daring 
exploits with wild beasts.”—Cheltenham Chronicle. 


The following Works have already been 
Published :— 
Nos. 1 and 2. 
BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 
**As a book of adventures—the most extraordinary one 


which has appeared for along time past. Weare frequently 
reminded of Gil Blas.”"—Quarterly Review. 


Nos. 3 to 6. 
BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNAL in 
INDIA. 


“The most perfectly charming book we ever read.”— 


No. 7. 


IRBY and MANGLES TRAVELS in 
the EAST. 


“One of the most interesting and popular Works of the 
present century.”— Aberdeen Journal. 


No. 8. 
DRINKWATER’S SIEGE of 
GIBRALTAR. 

“A book so replete with interest and information as to be 
truly a legend of the United Services of its day.”—United 
Service Magazine. 

No. 10. 
LETTERS from the BALTIC. 


** A series of Coats pSnenyene the style full of ease 
and freshness.”—Exam 


JonHn Murray, Albemarle-street, 





4, Stationers’ HALL Court, Loxpoy, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co.’s Select List of 
SCH 0 0 L BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Baldwin’s History of England. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


Bond’s Concise View of Ancient Geography, 
7 Maps. 2 Parts, 4s 


8. 6d. 
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Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 2 vols. 

Moxon. 

Wuarever be the place which will be finally 
adjudged to Miss Barrett among the poetesses 
of England, there can be no question as to the 
earnest aspiration she brings to the completion 
of her verse, or the holy aims to which it is 
devoted. Between her poems and the slighter 
lyrics of most of the sisterhood, there is all the 
difference which exists between the putting on 
of “singing-robes” for altar-service, and the 
taking up lute or harp to enchant an indulgent 
circle of friends and kindred. There is truth 
as well as emphasis in the few lines which 
close the preface to these new volumes :— 

“Tn any case, while my poems are full of faults, 
—as I go forward to my critics, and confess,—they 
have my heart and life in them,—they are not empty 
shells. If it must be said of me that I have contri- 
buted immemorable verses to the many rejected by 
the age, it cannot at least be said that I have done 
so in a light and irresponsible spirit. Poetry has been 
as serious a thing to me as life itself; and life has 
been a very serious thing: there has been no playing 
atskittles for mein either. I never mistook pleasure 
for the final cause of poetry; nor leisure, for the hour 
of the poet. I have done my work, so far, as work, 
—not as mere hand and head work, apart from the 
personal being,—but as the completest expression 
of that being, to which I could attain,—and as work 
I offer it to the public,—feeling its short-comings 
more deeply than any of my readers, because mea- 
sured from the height of my aspiration,—but feeling 
also that the reverence and sincerity with which the 
work was done, should give it some protection with 
the reverent and sincere.” 

We at least feel the force of this appeal ; since 
it is borne out by the tendency of every line 
which Miss Barrett has ever written. Much of 
her verse is profoundly, some of it passionately 
melancholy ; but it is never morbid. She thinks 
more of the duties than of the sufferings of 
genius. 

“In the ‘Vision of Poets,’” she says, “I have 
endeavoured to indicate the necessary relations of 
genius to suffering and self-sacrifice. In the eyes 
of the living generation, the poet is at once a richer 
and poorer man than he used to be; he wears better 
broad-cloth, but speaks no more oracles: and the 
evil of this social incrustation over a great idea, is 
eating deeper and more fatally into our literature, 
than either readers or writers may apprehend fully. 
I have attempted to express in this poem my view of 
the mission of the poet, of the self-abnegation implied 
in it, of the great work involved in it, of the duty 
and glory of what Balzac has beautifully and truly 
calied ‘la patience angélique du génie ;’ and of the 
obvious truth, above all, that if knowledge is power, 
suffering should be acceptable as a part of know- 
ledge,” 

These are golden words; and, we may add, 
acted up to by their speaker as far as the fruits 
of her artistic life permit us to judge. Through 
every strife she looks forward to the reconcilia- 
tion—beyond every storm, to the repose. There 
is no depth of the heart, according to her, 
which faith and knowledge cannot illumine ; no 
agony of the affections which may not be over- 
come by the bravery of patience. Miss Barrett’s 
themes may be too often sad: the natural con- 
Sequence of a life which the public has been 
told is one of ill-health and retirement; but 
the tenderest spirit will arise from her book 
ennobled by lofty teachings, rather than wrung 
by “its fellowship with clay.” 

So much for the mind of these extraordinary 
volumes : now as to the manner of the authoress. 

rving, it may be for separate consideration, 
‘The Drama of Exile,’ and ‘The Vision of 
Poets,’ (both of them confessedly mystical in 








their purpose and treatment)—there appears to 
us a decided effort on Miss Barrett’s part, since 
she last met her critics (vide Ath. No. 558), to 
clear her verse of the entanglements which 
formerly obscured some of its finest passages. 
‘The Romaunt of the Page,’ for instance, is 
much simplified since we quoted it from ‘ Fin- 
den’s Tableaux,’ and now stands foremost among 
‘Records of Woman,’ to be added to the beau- 
tiful lyrics in which Joanna Baillie, and Mrs. 
Hemans, and many another earnest songstress, 
has honoured herself in her sex. ‘The Lay of 
the Brown Rosary,’ a thrilling goblin fantasy, 
has also, if we mistake not, been touched here 
and there—every touch taking off some speck 
or setting some grace free. But the new poems 
strike us as yet more emphatically betokening 
advance, though still the execution is not always 
equal to the — We should have 
liked to have robbed some of its stanzas from 
‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ in which Miss 
Barrett, for once inconsistent with her high- 
hearted preface, gives broad lands and a rare 
lady to a lowly-born man of letters, and the 
deep, natural, delicate passion of which swept 
us along like a current as we read (Heaven send 
it do not set many a young rhymester dream- 
ing!)—but in preference, we will take something 
less transcendental ; and this shall be from ‘ The 
Rhyme of the Duchess May,’ a ballad with a 
burden, of which the following is the preamble: 


In the belfry, one by one, went the ringers from the sun— 
Toll slowly! 
And the oldest ringer said, ‘* Ours is music for the Dead, 
When the rebecks are all done.” 
Six abeiles i’ the kirkyard grow, on the northside in a 
row,— 
Toll slowly ! 
And the shadows of their tops, rock acroas the little slopes 
Of the grassy graves below. 


On the south side and the west, a small river runs in | 


haste,— ; 
Toll slowly ! 
And between the river flowing, and the fair green trees a 
growing, 
Do the dead lie at their rest. 
On the east I sate that day, up against a willow grey:— 
‘oll slowly ! 
Through the rain of willow-branches, I could see the low 
hill-ranges, 
And the river on its way. 
There I sate beneath the tree, and the bell tolled solemnly,— 
Toll slowly ! 
While the trees’ and rivers’ voices flowed between the 
solemn noises,— 
Yet death seemed more loud to me. 
There, I read this ancient rhyme, while the bell did all the 
time 
Toll slowly! 
And the solemn knell fell in with the tale of life and sin, 
Like a rhythmic fate sublime. 

Our lame prose must tell the beginning of the 
sad legend. Duchess May, the heiress, had been 
betrothed, when a child, to “‘ Lord Leigh, the 
churl,” son of her guardian, but refused when a 
woman to hold to the contract, and rode away 
with Sir Guy of Linteged. The churl stormed 
the castle only three months after her bridal— 
and the leaguer was maintained till there was 
no longer chance of keeping out the foe. But 
the lady, unaware of the peril, laughed at his 
coarse threats and menaces, and bade her bower 
women attire her gorgeously. The minstrel 
shall now take up the tale :— 

O, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west,— 
Toll slowly! 
On the tower the castle’s lord leant in silence on his sword, 
With an anguish in his breast. 
With a spirit-laden weight, did he lean down passionate,— 
Toll slowly ! 
They have almost sapped the wall,—they will enter there- 
withal, 
With no knocking at the gate. 
Then the sword he leant upon shivered—snapped upon the 
stone,— 
Toll slowly ! 
* Sword,” he thought, with inward laugh, “ ill thou servest 
for a staff, 
When thy nobler use is done! 
** Sword, thy nobler use is done !—tower is lost, and shame 
begun :"— 
Toll slowly ! 





= 

“If we met them in the breach, hilt to hilt or speech to 
speech, 

We should die there, each for one. 


“If we met them at the wall, we should singly, vainly 


au,— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ But if I die here alone,—then I die, who am but one, 
And die nobly for them all. 


** Five true friends lie for my sake—in the moat and in the 
brake,”"— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Thirteen warriors lie at rest, with a black wound in the 
breast, 
And none of these will wake. 


* And no more of this shall be!—heart-blood weighs too 
heavily,”— 
Toll slowly ! 
be ~ T could not sleep in grave, with the faithful and the 
rave 
Heaped around and over me. 


**Since young Clare a mother hath, and young Ralph a 
plighted faith,”— 
Toll slowly ! 
** Since my pale young sister’s cheeks blush like rose when 
Ronald speaks, 
Though never a word she saith— 


“th shall never die for me—life-blood falls too hea- 
vily:"— 
Toll slowly ! 
** And if I die here apart,—o'’er my dead and silent heart 
They shall pass out safe and free. 


The terrible resolve is taken; the Lord of 
Linteged will have his steed caparisoned, and 
brought up to the top of the giddy tower :— 


They have fetched the steed with care, in the harness he 
wear,— 
Toll slowly! 
Past the court and through the doors, across the rushes of 
the floors; 
But they goad him up the stair. 


Then from out her bower-chambére, did the Duchess May 
repair,— 
Toll slowly ! 
** Tell me now what is your need,” said the lady, “ of this 
steed, 
That ye goad him up the stair?” 


Calm she stood! unbodkined through, fell her dark hair to 
her shoe,— 
Toll slowly ! 


| And the smile upon her face, ere she left the tiring-glass, 


Had not time enough to go. 


“Get thee back, sweet Duchess May! hope is gone like 
yesterday,”"— 
Toll slotely ! 
* One half-hour completes the breach; and thy lord grows 
wild of speech.— 
Get thee in, sweet lacy, and pray. 


* In the east tower, high’st of all,—loud he cries for steed 
from stall,"— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ «He would ride as far,’ quoth he, ‘ as for love and victory, 
Though he rides the castle wall.’ 


* And we fetch the steed from stall, up where never a hoof 
did fall."— 
Toll slowly ! 
** Wifely prayer meets deathly need! may the sweet Heavens 
hear thee plead, 
If he rides the castle wall.” 


Low she dropt her head, and lower, till her hair coiled on 
the floor,— 
Toll slowly ! 
And tear after tear you heard, fall distinct as any word 
Which you might be listening for. 
** Get thee in, thou soft ladié!—here is never a place for 
thee !"— 
Toll slowly ! 
** Braid thine hair and clasp thy gown, that thy beauty in 
its moan 
May find grace with Leigh of Leigh.” 
She stood up in bitter case, with a pale yet steady face,— 
Toll slowly ! 
Like a statue thunderstruck, which, though quivering, 
seems to look 
Right against the thunder-place. 


And her foot trod in, with pride, her own tears i’ the stone 


beside,— 
Toll slowly ! 
* Go to, faithful friends, go to!—Judge no more what 
ladies do,— 
No, nor how their lords may ride !” 
Then the good steed’s rein she took, and his neck did kiss 
and stroke :— 
Toll slowl) ! 
Soft he neighed to answer her; and then followed up the 
stai 


ir, 
For the love of her sweet look. 


Oh, and steeply, steeply wound up the narrow stair 
around,— 
Toll slowly ! 
Oh, and closely, closely speeding, step by step beside her 
treading, 
Did he follow, meek as hound 
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On the east tower, high’st of all,—there, where never a 
hoof did fall,— 
Toll slowly ! 
Out they swept, a vision steady,—noble steed and lovely 


ys 
Calm as if in bower or stall! 


Down she knelt at her lord's knee, and she looked up 
silently,— 
Toll slowly ! 
And he kissed her twice and thrice, for that look within her 


eyes, 
Which he could net bear to see. 


Quoth he, “ Get thee from this strife,—and the sweet saints 
bless thy life !"— 
Toll slowly! 
“In this hour, I stand in need of my noble red-roan steed— 
But not of my noble wife.” 


Quoth she, ‘* Meekly have I done all thy biddings under 
sun ."— 
Toll slowly! 
** But by all my womanhood,—which is proved so true and 
good, 
I will never do this one. 


** Now by womanhood’s degree, and by wifelhood’s verity,— 
Toll slowly ! 
“In this hour if thou hast need of thy noble red-roan steed, 
Thou hast also need of me. 


«* By this golden ring ye see on this lifted hand pardié,"— 
Toll slowly! 
«* If this hour, on castle wall, can be room for steed from 
stall, 
Shall be also room for me. 


**So the sweet saints with me be” (did she utter solemnly),— 
Toll slowly! 
“* If a man, this eventide, on this castle wall will ride, 
He shall ride the same with ze.” 

We will go no further with this wild and sad 
ditty of the stormy old time. We look wistfully 
at ‘ Bertha in the Lane,’ a village tragedy, which 
may pair off with Mr. Tennyson's ‘ New Year's 
Eve,’—but, for variety sake, shall take— 

The Romance of the Swan’s Nest. 
So the dreams depart, 
So the fading phantoms flee, 
Aud the sharp reality 
Now must act its part. 
WeEstwoon’s ‘Braps FROM A Rosary.’ 
Little Ellie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a stream-side, on the grass: 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 
On her shining hair and face. 


She fias thrown her bonnet by; 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water's flow— 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro. 


Little Ellie sits alone,— 
And the smile, she softly useth, 
Fills the silence like a speech ; 
While she thinks what shall be done,— 
And the sweetest pleasure, chooseth, 
For her future within reach! 


Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth.. . ‘I will havea lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds! 

He shall love me without guile ; 
And to hin L will discover 

That swan’s nest among the reeds. 


* And the steed shall be red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 


With an eye that takes the breath,— 
And the lute he plays upon, 

Shall strike ladies into trouble, 
As his sword strikes men to death. 


* And the steed, it shall be shod 
Allin silver, housed in azure, 
And the mane shall swim the wind! 
And the hoofs, along the sod, 
Shall flash onward in a pleasure, 
Till the shepherds look behind. 


‘But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 

When he gazes in my face! 

Tle will say, ‘O Love, thine eyes 
Suild the shrine my soul abides in; 

And I kneel here for thy grace.’ 


* Then, ay, then—he shall kneel low,— 
With the red-roan steed anear him 
Which shall seem to understand— 
Till L answer, * Rise, and go! 
Yor the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.’ 


* Then he will arise so pale, 
I shail feel my own lips tremble 

With a yes I must not say— 

Nathless, maiden-brave, ‘ Farewell,’ 
I will utter and dissemble— 

* Light to-morrow, with to-day.’ 

* Then he will ride through the hills, 
To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong! 

To make straight distorted wills,—~ 





And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along. 


* Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream, and climb the mountain, 
And kneel down beside my feet— 
*Lo! my master sends this gage, 
* Lady, for thy pity’s counting! 
What wilt thou exchange for it?” 


* And the first time, I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon,— 
And the second time, a glove! 
But the third time—I may bend 
From my pride, and answer— Pardon— 
‘If he comes to take my love.’ 


* Then the young foot -page will run— 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he kneeleth at my knee! 

‘Tam a duke’s eldest son ! 
* Thousand se. fs do call me master,— 

* But, O Love, I love but thee.” 

* He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover, 

Through the crowds that praise his deeds! 

And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 

That swan’s nest among the weeds.’ 

Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily,— 

Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe— 

And went homeward. round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily, 

What more eggs were with the tivo. 


Pushing through the elm-tree copse 
Winding by the stream, light-hearted, 

Where the osier pathway leads— 

Past the boughs she stoops—and stops! 
Lo! the wild swan had deserted— 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 


Eilie went home sad and slow! 
If she found the lover ever, 
With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth I know not! but I know 
She could show him never—never, 
That swan’s nest among the reeds! 


Our extracts would be incomplete were we 
not to show our authoress in one of her bolder 
flights. We find her inspired by Schiller’s 
Gotter Griechenlands,’ to attempt a lyric in a 
mood opposite to that lament for Paganism. 
Some ah task was proposed to herself by Mrs. 
Hemans, and seatally wrought out ; and those 
who interest themselves in the various develope- 
ments of female genius, cannot do better than 
compare that lady’s ‘ Antique Greek Lament,’ 
and one or two other poems, with— 


The Dead Pan. 
+ * *~ 

Gods of Hellas, gods of Ifellas 
Said the old Hellenic tongue! 
Said the hero-oaths, as well as 
Poets’ songs the sweetest sung ! 
Have ye grown deaf ina day? 
Can ye speak not yea or nay— 

Since Pan is dead? 
Do ye leave your rivers flowing 
All alone, O Naiades, 
While your drenched locks dry slow in 
This cold feeble sun and breeze ?— 
Not a word the Naiads say, 
Though the rivers run for aye. 

For Pan is dead. 
From the gloaming of the oak wood, 
O ye Dryads, could ye flee? 
At the rushing thunderstroke, would 
No sob tremble through the tree ?— 
Not a word the Dryads say, 
Though the forests wave for aye. 

For Pan is dead. 


Have ye left the mountain places, 
Oreads wild, for other tryst ? 
Shall we see no sudden faces 
Strike a glory through the mist ? 
Not a sound the silence thrills, 
Of the everlasting hills. 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


O twelve gods of Plato’s vision, 
Crowned to starry wanderings,— 
With your chariots in procession, 
And your silver clash of wings! 
Very pale ye seem to rise, 
Ghosts of Grecian deities— 
Now Pan is dead! 


Jove! that right hand is unloaded, 
Whence the thunder did prevail: 
While in idiocy of godhead, 
Thou art staring the stars pale ! 
And thine eagle, blind and old, 
Roughs his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Where, O Juno, is the glory 
Of thy regal look and tread ? 
Will they lay, for evermore, thee, 
On thy dim, straight, golden hed? 


* 


Here we must stop. 


Will thy queendom all lie hid 
Meckly under either lid? 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


Ha, Apollo! Floats his golden 
Hair, all mist-like where he stands ; 
While the Muses hang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint wild hands? 
*Neath the clanging of thy bow, 
Niobe looked lost as thou! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Shall the casque with its brown iron, 
Pallas’ broad blue eyes, eclipse,— 
And no hero take inspiring 
From the God-Greek of her lips? 
"Neath her olive dost thou sit, 
Mars the mighty, cursing it? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
Bacchus, Bacchus! on the panther 
He swoons,—bound with his own vines ! 
And his Menads slowly saunter, 
Head aside, among the pines, 
While they murmur dreamingly,— 
* Evohe—ah—evohe—’! 

Ah, Pan is dead. 


Neptune lies beside the trident, 
Dull and senseless as a stone: 
And old Pluto deaf and silent 
Is cast out into the sun. 
Ceres smileth stern thereat,— 
* We all now are desolate—’ 
Now Pan is dead. 


Aphrodite! dead and driven 

As thy native foam, thou art ; 

With the cestus long done heaving 

On the white calm of thine heart! 

Ai Adonis! At that shriek, 

Nota tear runs down her cheek— 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


And the Loves, we used to know from 
One ancther,—huddled lie, 
Frore as taken in a snow-storm, 
Close beside her tenderly,— 
As ifeach had weakly tried 
Once to kiss her as he died. 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


What, and Hermes! Time enthralleth 

All thy cunning, Hermes, thus,— 

And the ivy blindly crawleth 

Round thy brave caduceus? 

Tiast thou no new message for us, 

Full of thunder and Jove-glories ? 
Nay! Pan is dead. 


Crowned Cybele’s great turret 
Rocks and crumbles on her head: 
Roar the lions of her chariot 
Toward the wilderness, unfed : 
Scornful children are not mute,— 
** Mother, mother, walk a-foot— 

Since Pan is dead. 


In the fiery-hearted centre 
Of the solemn universe, 
Ancient Vesta,—who could enter 
To consume thee with this curse ? 
Drop thy grey chin on thy knee, 
O thou palsied Mystery! 
For Pan is dead. 
Gods! we vainly do adjure you,— 
Ye return nor voice nor sign: 
Nota votary could secure you 
Even a grave for your Divine! 
Not a grave, to show thereby, 
Here these grey old gods do lie! 
an, Pan is dead. 
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We have been so often 





indebted to Miss Barrett’s kindness, that it be- 
hoved us to prove the high opinion expressed in 
the outset of this article by letting her volumes 
speak for themselves. Though they have done 
this eloquently, musically, and loftily, they con- 
tain still many other voices (to speak figura- 
tively), to which we can give no utterance. 
Assuredly they ought to be sought for—respect- 
fully by men, affectionately by women; as re- 
markable manifestations of female power. 





The Modern Syrians; or, Native Society in 
Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the 
Druses, from Notes made in those parts 
during the years 1841, 2, 3. By an Oriental 
Student. Longman & Co. < 

Herz is a pleasant and sensible volume, written 

by an active and observant traveller, to whom 

our readers were indebted for the papers on 

‘The Servians,’ ‘ The first Steam Voyage on the 

Save,’ and other interesting letters, which have 

appeared from time to time in this journal. Here 

are no political or religious meditations, a-la- 

Lamartine, nor poetical ejaculations, d-la-Cha- 

teaubriand, but a series of short sketches of 
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native manners, costumes, and conversations, | 
collected during a tour in Syria, especially in | 
the neighbourhoods of Damascus, Aleppo, and 
among the mountains of the Druses. The 
writer has done well in ge to this distinct 
line of sketching, apart from all philosophizing ; 
though Syria and Palestine, of all countries, 
most powerfully suggest the latter style of writ- 
ing. In these once sacred regions, which have 
contributed such stores of truth to the progress 
of human society, and have retained so little 
for themselves,— where all kinds of dogmas 
have battled together, forgetful of the pacific 
truth revealed by the Great Teacher whose 
words were once uttered from the hills of Pa- 


superstitions have taken the place of those uni- 
versal rules of life, of faith, and of charity, first 
fully revealed in those parts of the world,—who 
can refrain from curious inquiries into the 
strange phenomena of human history? But we 
must not begin with philosophy, or we shall 
leave the company of our Oriental Student, who 
tells more of what he saw and heard than of 
what he thought. So we shall take a few pas- 
sages, at random, from his sketches. Here is a 
little prose and no poetry about Damascus :— 

“From the glowing descriptions of the cafés of 
Damascus, which some writers have published, I 
was led to expect something very different from that 
which actually exists. According to these gentlemen, 
the cafés of Damascus are superior to those of Paris. 
In as far as abundance of rushing water and the 
shade of wide-spreading trees is in hot weather infi- 
nitely more agreeable than anything that the house 
painter, the carver, or the gilder can produce, they 
are probably in the right, but nothing can be more 
miserably primitive than the sheds, the stools, and the 
mats for the accommodation of the coffee drinkers. I 
am sorry to dispel the illusions of philo-orientals ; but 
on sitting at the café of the Bab-es-Selam, I have 
sometimes been obliged to rise and go away, in con- 
sequence ofa whiff from certain accumulations which 
nearly bar the right of Damascus to be entitled the 
‘Odour of Paradise.’ This occasional drawback 
apart, the luxuriant vegetation, the sound of falling 
water, and the bright colours of the dresses of the 
various groups of smokers and coffee drinkers, have 
all the force of novelty to the European traveller. 
* * T have already stated that the streets of Damas- 
cus havea mean appearance. They are narrow, built 
of mud, and, except in the principal thoroughfares, 
you never suppose yourself in the capital of Syria, 
but in a large village; besides this, the light and air 
are excluded by the projecting windows, which are 
supported by unsightly beams of wood in the rough. 
In addition to the crookedness of the streets, another 
drawback is the inequality of the width; at one 
place two carriages might pass each other, and fifty 
paces farther on a single-loaded mule can with difti- 
culty find an outlet. The pavement is also very bad ; 
for it being sunk in the middle, the track of the horses 
and mules is in wet weather a pool of bespattering 
mud, while the foot-pavement is a sort of slough, in 
consequence of the mud which the rain sends down 
from the houses, to carry away which neither drains 
nor scavengers exist. Walking in the rainy weather 
is nearly impossible, The opulent ride on horseback, 
and the humbler classes, male and female, move 
about in pattens or in jack boots. In summer, on the 
other hand, one is almost choked with dust.” 

At Dair-el-Kamar the author called on the 
American Missionary. We think that his re- 
marks respecting the question between this gen- 
tleman and Prof. Robinson should have been 
either more fully developed and corroborated, 
or altogether omitted. From the sketch of the 
Druses we should fear they must come under 
Shakspeare’s strong condemnation of 

The man who has no music in his soul. 

_“They have no taste for the fine arts, and very 
little for useful manufactures. I never saw any 
drawing or painting done by a Druse. It is said that 
the arabesques and mosaics in the palace of Mokhtara, 
the seat of the Djoubelat family, were equal to any 
thing of the kind in Syria; but, like the decorations 





at Betedein, they were executed by artists from Da- 
mascus. Some of the tombs of their sheikhs are very 
curiously sculptured. Djehel Druse is certainly not 
the land of song; and nothing harrows up the ears 
like its merciless music. I do not mean to say that 
Arab music is in general disagreeable when one gets 
accustomed to it; nay, nothing can be more agree- 
able than to float down the Nile, when a full moon 
silvers the top of the palm-grove, and a chorus of 
boatmen tones across the waters ; and there is cer- 
tainly a quaint prettiness in Douse ya Leile, and 
many other airs played in large towns at the native 
entertainments, provided the European has been 
long enough in the country to get used to the style: 
but I never heard the song and tabor of the Druses 
without pain. The perfection of vocal music in 
Lebanon is to be throatly and nasal; and as if that 
were not a sufficient inversion of the European stan- 
dard of excellence, that most offensive guttural, the 
ghain, which is neither more nor less than the Nor- 
thumbrian burr, fills up the intervals, and acts as the 
vehicle of all fiorituri.” 

The French doctor’s remark on Damascus 
might be a hint to some of our towns, where 
there is little faith in the only quotation which 
Pindar affords for the hydropathists and tee- 
totallers :— 

“Do I look -like an invalid?’ said my friend 
Eyoub, chuckling with good humour. Once on a 
time a French doctor came to Damascus to seek his 
fortune ; when he saw the luxurious vegetation, he 
said, ‘This is the place for me—plenty of fever.” 
And then, on seeing the abundance of water, he 
said, * More fever—no place like Damascus.” When 
he entered the town, he asked the people, * What is 
this building? ‘A bath.’ 6 And what is that build- 
ing?’ *A bath.’ ‘And that other building? * A bath.’ 
‘Curse on the baths, they will take the bread out of 
my mouth,’ said the doctor: *I must seek fever prac- 
tice elsewhere.’ So he turned back, went out at the 
gate again, and hied him elsewhere.”’ 

The account of ‘the departure of the Mecca 
caravan from Damascus is interesting :— 

“The first complete resting-place of the caravan 
is Mezareib, where the compacts are concluded with 
the Arabs for protection and immunity from sub- 
sequent exactions. The rest of the journey is made 
in the winter without difficulty. But when the revo- 
lution of the Moslem cycle brings the month of 
Shawal to Midsummer the fatigue is dreadful. In the 
day some die of strokes of the sun; in the night 
others, in a state of somnolence, produced by the 
peculiar motion of the camel, imagine themselves in 
the bath, and strip themselves of their clothes, which 
are picked up in the night by the Arabs. Three 
days before arrival at Medina they are met by 
the caravan of succour. It is beyond my province 
to describe the ceremonies at Mecca; suffice it to 
say, that the Pasha, before entering that city, takes 
off his Frank clothes, and dresses in the Oriental 
costume.” * 

Oriental countries will be despoiled of scenes 
for the poet and the painter, and handed over 
to the caricaturist, if our “‘ mathematical cut” is 
to be patronized there :— 

“ Of all Sultan Mahmouii’s reforms, the most 
odious was the change from the Oriental to the Eu- 
ropean costume. This has struck me nowhere so 
forcibly as in Damascus. What a pleasing sensation 
steals over the European when first walking down 
the bazaars of the city. The light, softened and 
mellowed like that of a church-aisle, falls gently on 
a glittering mass of costly stuffs, flowing robes, broi- 
dered shoon, and picturesque pistols, daggers, and 
horse-garniture: then how completely in harmony 
with this rich, still life, is the stately Damascene, 
who sits at the farther extremity of the carpet,—how 
clean his turban, how graceful and decent his ap- 
parel. But what burlesque figure comes here? 
Whence came this mockery of a Frank air and gait ? 
This is a Turkish Nizam soldier with a European 
uniform, which he no more knows how to wear than 
he knows how to read a European book. His coat 
has collected the chalk of the walls of some cafiné, 
his trowsers are braced outside his waistcoat, and his 
black leather shoes or half-boots are down at the 
heel, covered with filth, and sadly in want of 





* The jet and the polish, peculiarly grand, 
Of famed Robert Warren of 30 the Strand.’” 

The following scene is oriental and occidental 
too :— 

“ Being thirsty, we went into a café, and found 
that all the men round us had blue hands. One 
group was chatting with a Christian, who wore a 
Beyrout costume: these were some of the numerous 
dyers of the quarter, cheapening indigo that had been 
recently imported. The Beyrouti pretended to feel 
insulted at being offered so low a price. The dyer 
pretended to get into a passion at having his time 
taken up with a fruitless negotiation ; and then told 
a most incredible falsehood, confirming it with an 
appalling oath. The Christian indigo-dealer, too 
polite to contradict the averment, told a still more 
incredible counter-falsehood, and confirmed it with 
an oath which was still more appalling. The Jew 
broker exhausted the resources of his diplomacy, 
which was carried on by sundry whispers in the ear 
of his Beyrout client, mingled with telegraphing of 
the fingers, and several varieties of winks. His 
assumption of solemn impartiality with the dyers 
was occasionally interspersed with a bad joke, which 
passed unnoticed by both parties, for which he made 
up by laughing most loudly and unnaturally himself, 
displaying a pair of gums garnished with the rem- 
nants of four or five black teeth. At last the nego- 
tiation came to an end, the Jew inclosed the blue 
hand within the brown one, and the Christian de- 
parted, no doubt intending to sell the goods to greater 
advantage if he could find a purchaser before the 
time of delivery; and the dyer probably intending 
to play diamond-cut-diamond by dishonouring bis 
bill when due, and then getting a witness to swear 
black white.” 

A few words on the climate of Damascus, 
and then we will pass to Aleppo :— 

“The climate of Damascus may be considered 
moderate, for the palm of the south and the walnut 
of the north grow together. No winter passes with- 
out occasionally forming a cake of ice on the foun- 
tains; and in some winters snow lies on the ground 
for several davs. The spring is delightful beyond 
description. When I first arrived at Damascus the 
leaves had scarcely budded ; and I felt disappointed, 
for my imagination could not fill up the blanks in 
the landscape: but as the season advanced, and 
clothed the gardens with verdure and foliage, I felt 
constrained to admit the surpassing beauty of the 
environs in spring. In summer the heat during the 
day is usually thirty degrees of Reaumur in the shade, 
and twenty-five in the apartments with stone walls 
and fountains. The Damascenes suffer very little 
from the hot desert winds, as before arriving at the 
city they have to pass through and over many miles 
of thick vegetation: on the other hand, the chalky 
rocks in the vicinity heighten the temperature. In 
August, September, and the first half of October, 
there is miasma and much fever.” 

We should not choose Aleppo for a residence ; 
and that we may keep clear of the fierce faction 
prevailing there, between the Shereefs and the 
Janissaries, we shall introduce to our readers a 
suburban sketch :— 

“ The spirit of party, if not so bloody as in Burck- 
hardt’s time, is fully as bitter. The envy and hatred 
of the Aleppine character is proverbial. Only two 
hundred miles separate Damascus from Aleppo, but 
these two places are as different as Vienna and Ber- 
lin. Damascus is a sort of Syrian Vienna, where 
the beauty of the environs, and the excellence of 
material life, impart epicureanism to the habits, and 
good-nature to the character, of the people: Aleppo, 
on the contrary, is a kind of Oriental Berlin; for 
the sterility of external nature seems to sharpen the 
wits of the inhabitants, but, alas! gives intensity to 
their egotism. Having heard so much of the Kahwet- 
el-Aga, or coffee-house of the Janissaries, in the 
suburb of Bankoosa, I one day asked my obliging 
cicerone to take a stroll with me through that quarter. 
* * Bankoosa, too, is full of movement of its own 
kind ; the houses are rural or suburban; the bazaar 
is not arched, but bare poles, scantily covered with 
mats, keep out the summer's sun and the winter's 
rain. The shops are not in classes, but the butcher 
and the vender of drugs and perfumery are neigh- 
bours, so that the odour of rose-water is succeeded 
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by the smell of offal. Here is the Bedouin selling 
the produce of the ambulating dairies of the wastes 
in the large provision-markets with which the suburbs 
abound ; and lastly (but mum’s the word), negotiates 
the sale of the plunder of the lately-robbed caravan. 
But look to the crown of the causeway ; there goes 
the ma’ater or blackguard. You are sure he is a 
Janissary : his apparel is shabby, but his pistols and 
hanger are good. He pays court to none of the 
Effendis, but is ‘ Hail, fellow! well met!’ with all 
the disorderly characters from Orly to Bab-el-Nasr. 
‘Well, here we are at the famed Kahwet-el-Aga,’ 
said my friend. * Where?’ said I, eagerly turning 
round, and straining my eyes to catch a sight of this 
celebrated political coffee-house, which I had caleu- 
lated on comparing to some rendezvous of intriguers 
in the old Palais Royal. I followed with my eye 
the direction pointed by his finger, and saw a building 
which had the air of the ruined outhouse of a brew- 
ery, in front of which ten or twelve common-looking 
men were smoking narghilés. ‘Is this our coffee- 
house?” said I, quite chop-fallen. ‘ Why, to be 
sure. Did you think you were going to the Bab-es- 
Selam at Damascus?’ ‘ Well,’ thought I, ‘enough 


of political coffee-houses in Aleppo!’ ” 


Dr. Bowring has recommended Aleppo as 
‘‘ by far the most important of all the interior 
Syrian depéts”’ for trade :— 

“* The principal trade in Aleppo is the importation 
of British manufactures to the amount of about 
5,000 bales a-year. The trade in colonial merchan- 
dize used to be in the hands of the French. In 1836 
the importations from Britain were one-fourth less 
than those from France ; they were in 1843 qua- 
druple the French importations: the same with 
coffee and other colonials. Cloth is the principal 
article in which England yields the palm to her 
competitor, commerce having in this respect expe- 
rienced an extraordinary revolution; for, as above 
stated, cloth used to be the staple article of the 
English trade for two centuries. But now that the 
general manufacturing capacities of England have 
received an unparalleled extension, we are outstrip- 
ped by the French in this article, for nearly all the 
foreign cloth used comes from Marseilles; from Eng- 
land, little or none. The worst feature of the Aleppo 
trade, and that of Syria generally, is the want of ex- 
ports: the silk of Antioch is all long reel, the cotton 
is good only for candle-wicks, the wools of the 
Taurus and the Desert, although of good quality, 
are, from their being dirty and unwashed, badly 
adapted to the English market. Thus, although the 
Pashalic of Aleppo and the surrounding districts 
produce in abundance the raw materials of the staple 
manufactures of Great Britain, from the want of 
skill and capital, caused by a want of security, their 
English imports are paid almost exclusively in specie 
and bullion; while France and Italy, enabled by 
vicinity of position and consequent low freights to 
take off the coarse cotton and the unwashed wool of 
Syria, have lost ground in the import trade. The 
result of all this is, that the exchanges have been 
thrown into the greatest disorder; there is a perpe- 
tual drain of specie and bullion, and monies are 
yearly rising, in spite of all the efforts of government 
to keep them down. 

The writer appends to his sketches from _per- 
sonal observation, an account of the religion of 
the Druses, chiefly compiled from Sylvester de 
Sacy. It seems to be, like most oriental super- 
stitions, exactly the reverse of what a religion 
should be, a compound of absurd traditions, 
with no guidance to a reasonable life, either 
here or cain, The reflection generally 
awakened by accounts of the Eastern people 
and their usages is, that for ages, amid all the 
diversities of their traditions and creeds, they 
have neglected the practical duties of life, of 
improving their towns, their agriculture, and 
their habits. Creeds which favour no improve- 
ment here, which do not so much as teach their 
adherents how to shun the plague by keeping 
their dwellings clean, will never, as mere creeds, 
secure for them an entrance into Paradise. 








Thoughts on the Points at issue between the | 
Established Church and the National Board | 
of Education in Ireland. By the Rev. H. 
Woodward, A.M. Duncan & Malcolm. 

Tuts is a pamphlet too remarkable to be slightly 

passed over; it is a candid examination of the 

points at issue between the National Board of | 

Education andthe Established Church of Ireland, 

written by a clergyman who has long been | 

regarded as one of the most eminent of the | 

Evangelical party in Ireland, and who, from the 

circumstances of his age, his position, and still 

more his character, cannot be suspected of court- 
ing promotion. He sets forth as his deliberate 
opinion :— 

“I confess that, on their own avowed principles, 
registered in formal, written and authorised state- 
ments, and repeated and reasserted over and over 
again at public meetings, I cannot see what there is 
to prevent the members of the Church Education, 
the Kildare Place, and if there be any other Society 
of kindred views, from acting individually, and in 
their several locations, under the rules of the National 
Board.” 

He considers the opposition which the National 
Board has met, to be an attempt on the part of 
the clerical body to dictate to the government, 
and he exposes with great force and clearness 
the hollowness of the pretences which have been 
pleaded in excuse :— 

* No Protestant chaplain to a gaol, or workhouse, 
hesitates to take his salary, because government may, 
in his apprehension, be wrong in employing the ser- 
vices of a Roman Catholic priest. The same may be 
said with respect to our Colonial bishops. Indeed, 
the principle alluded to, if ful. carried out, would 
unhinge the whole frame-work of society. There is 
no telling the ramifications to which this strange 
misconception might not reach, Very scrupulous 
officers of the civil and military services might refuse 
their pay, because, contrary to their principles, a 
college had been established at Maynooth. They 
might inflate themselves into a kind of martyrdom 
for conscience sake, and say to the Government, 
*Touch not the unclean thing or we can have no 
connexion with you. It would be owning and 
sanctioning you if we drew our pay—your money is 
infected, your Treasury is polluted, and we will have 
nothing to say to you. Live as we may, we will not 
be partakers in your sin.’ Such a notion never 
regulated men’s conduct in public life: and it would 
be equally preposterous in private intercourse. No 
sensitiveness of scruple was ever yet so morbid as to 
refuse the offered payment of a just debt, or the 
satisfaction of a rightful claim from a creditor, because 
he wasted tlte rest of his substance in riotous living.” 

Mr. Woodward dissects with no tender hand 
the assertions put forth by some of the orators ofthe 
Church Education Society respecting the anxiety 
of the Catholic population to have the Scriptures 
placed in the hands of their children. He 
justly asks, If such be the case, why do they not 
take advantage of the hour allowed for the 
reading of the Bible in the national schools? 
To the common assertion that “ the priests pre- 
vent them,” he at once replies that their obedi- 
ence to the priest must arise from their convic- 
tion of his knowing what their religion requires 
better than they do themselves :— 

“ They think that the priests are better acquainted 
with this volume than they are, and are better judges 
of its probable effects upon their children. They 
leave the matter thus, quite contented that they 
should read it if the priest thinks fit, and just as 
willing that they should not read it if the priest 
objects. This seems to me the true solution of the 
matter, and to explain the meaning of that which is 
put forward with so much prominence, namely, that 
the people are willing for their children to read the 
Scriptures, but that their priests will not permit it. 
This way of putting it seems to intimate that the 
Roman Catholies have a [no 2] will of their own, or 
any thing like a positive wish, on the subject. This I 
doubt. One might as well say that if the pilot were 
to ask the captain of a vessel, in a spirit of perfect 





obedience and ready to do precisely ashe was directed, 


whether to steer to the north or to the south, and that 
the captain were to say ‘To the north,’ that he (the 
pilot) was willing, nay, that he wished to steer to the 
south, but that his commander would not permit 
him.” 

He then raises the question, which the 
opponents of the National Board have ever been 
anxious to evade, ‘do you wish to force or bribe 
the Irish Catholics to act against their con. 
sciences?” The propriety of thus bribing them 
Mr. Woodward assures us has been discussed in 
his presence, and its rectitude defended by men 
who on other points evinced no want of sense or 
feeling. Against this system Mr. Woodward 
protests with eloquence and force of reasoning ;— 

“If the Roman Catholic religion be, as some 
would seem to argue, a system of unmingled evil; if 
it be an apostasy from God, and that to belong to 
that communion imply, at least, the imminent peril 
of the soul, why, in that case, one would venture to 
the very verge of what was absolutely unlawful, to 
rescue brands out of this burning. But if we take 
a milder view of the errors of that system ; if, thank. 
ful, as we ought to be, for the free air we breathe; 
and sensible, as we ought to be, of our great deliver. 
ance from its servitude and bondage, we, nevertheless, 
believe that Roman Catholics may be good men, and 
train up their children in virtuous living and sub- 
stantial piety, we feel more at liberty to canvass well 
the nature of the means employed in weaning them 
from the faith of their forefathers. Important, as it 
doubtless is, that they should, from an early age, 
know the Scripture ; yet, if they may seek and find 
salvation in a church which restricts their use, we 
cannot feel justified in releasing them from that 
restriction at the expense of cutting that tender, sacred 
tie which binds the child in obedience to the parent. 
* Honour thy father and thy mother,’ is the language 
of those very Scriptures themselves ; it is announced 
by them as the ‘ first commandment with promise ;’ 
that promise being the germ of all good, the early 
budding and incipient exercise of that principle 
which, fostered by the dew of Heaven, and by the 
gracious influences from above, will ascend ‘ through 
Nature up to Nature’s God,’ through earthly parents 
to the Eternal Father. Let there then be no tamper- 
ing with filial piety ; and let not those who justly 
blame the Romanists for omitting the second com- 
mandment in their catechisms, provoke the keen 
retort, that they ought to expunge the fifth command- 
ment from the Scriptures which they teach. Nor let 
there be any temporal lures held out to parents to go 
against their consciences in sending their children to 
scriptural schools. Say not to them, this isa sine qud 
non; your children must read the Bible, or be denied 
the advantages of secular teaching ; in other words, 
be disqualified for obtaining an honest livelihood.” 

The reverend author next examines, a 
very delicately, the expediency of inducing the 
Irish Catholics to renounce the authority of their 
pastors, if such an end could be attained. He 
asks the very pertinent question ‘“ what is the 
guidance which you propose to substitute, after 
having yourselves disavowed any intention of 
making proselytes?” It is clear, however, that 
Mr. Woodward had little confidence in this dis- 
avowal, often as it was repeated, for his reason- 
ing is directed to prove that plans of proselytism 
based on bribery are bad in themselves, and will 
fail to accomplish the end proposed. The pre- 
sent feelings of a large body in the Irish Church 
are represented in the following passage :— 

“ Were the clergy examined, one by one, it would 
be found that the great majority have thought very 
little on the subject for themselves, and have followed 
the lead of a few who have been used to dictate in 
such matters. Many, I believe, are in their hearts 
inclined to give in their adhesion, but are afraid Of 
appearing to desert their party. In short, I am con- 
vinced, that if certain names were enrolled on the 
side of the National Board, the main body of the 
clergy would deciare in its favour; that is, I mean, 
so far as to express their willingness, now that it 18 
established, to act under it. I suspect indeed that a 
movement in that direction has partially commenced, 
but it has been somewhat subterraneous ; for many 


are still afraid to speak their sentiments aloud,” 
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The allusion to “ certain names’ is intelligible 

enough; indeed, the pamphlet is virtually a 
rotest against the petition adverse to the 
Rational Board which was presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Bishop of Cashel, in the name 
of the p Brae of his diocese. 

We have read this pamphlet, but not with 
unmixed pleasure: its honesty and truthfulness 
have delighted us; its reasonings command 
assent; its appeals to principle and honourable 
feeling are irresistible. Still, we cannot help 
asking why these appeals were not made long 
before? The truths were as true and the facts 
as patent ten years ago as they are at this 
moment; the reasoning is equally applicable to 
the ministry of Lord Melbourne as to that of 
Sir Robert Peel; in point of fact, there is nota 
single argument in the pamphlet which was not 
urged in this journal when the National Board 
was attacked and the charge of irreligion urged 
against Lord Stanley and the Archbishop of 
Dublin. We are glad to find so able a champion 
on our side, but, why was he absent when the 
battle was hottest and the fight thickest? 





Report from the Select Committee on Dog Steal- 
ing (Metropolis), together with the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before them. 

“ Dog-stealing Metropolis” is, we presume, the 

complimentary appellation which the Select 

Committee desire to fix upon the city of London. 

Their Report is a curiosity of parliamentary lite- 

rature, but men so much given to dogs, cannot 

reasonably be expected to be proficient in more 
than one language (the canine). Amongst the 
members of the Committee, we observe the name 
of one of the honourable members for Barishire, 

Lord Barrington ; and from a list produced by 

one of the witnesses, Mr. Bishop, of ‘‘ cases where 

money has recently been extorted from the 
owners of dogs, by dog-stealers and their con- 
federates,”” it appears that five or six of the 

Committee-men are themselves smarting under 

the dog-stealing grievance, sighing for lost 

pres or bereft of their bull-dogs. Hence 
the ardour with which this momentous inquiry 
seems to have been prosecuted, and hence, 
perhaps, the intense sympathy exhibited with 
the owners of pilfered pointers, and martyred 

King Charles's, out of doors. 

The Report begins by describing the system 
of dog-stealing, ‘an organized system of theft 
and extortion,” which is painted in hues as 
frightful as if it was a traitorous plot to filch the 
lion and unicorn from the royal arms of England. 
We are first informed that “the selection of 
the dog is made with care,” that is to say, the 
thieves of dogs are not in the habit of stealing 
dogs of no value. They would be dull dogs to 
os so; but let the Committee proceed with their 
tale :— 

“The dog being stolen, the person stealing it is 
hot seen again, but another party is sent, who uses 
some indirect means to ascertain from the owners, 
that the dog is lost or stolen.” 

As to the vanishing of the dog-thief, there is 
nothing surprising in it, the system so transcends 
conjuring ; but what do the Committee mean by 
the latter part of the sentence? The thief sends 
an accomplice to ascertain from the owner that 
the dog is stolen! And the accomplice uses 
indirect means to make the discovery! What 
the canine Committee means, is that a person 
18 sent to open a communication between the 
owner and stealer of the dog; and this they 
propose to convey by saying that ‘a party is 
Sent to ascertain by indirect means that the 
dog is lost, or stolen!” But how can men who 
have lost poodles be expected to express them- 

silves intelligibly ? 
Grief unaffected suits but ill with art, 
Or lucid periods with a bleeding heart. 





The mourners proceed to tell how a sum of 
money is onal on as a ransom, and then— 

“Asa security against detection, it is commonly 
arranged that the money shall be deposited at a cer- 
tain time, in a certain place, which is often in some 
public house; and the money being deposited, the 
dog is left either there, or at the owner's house, who 
regains possession of it by these means only.—The 
person at whose residence the dog is produced, is sup- 
posed to know nothing of the transaction.” 

Here is another instance of the effect of men- 
tal anguish in destroying the powers of expres- 
sion. Who is it that ‘ supposes” that the person 
referred to (the keeper of the public-house, for 
example,) ‘knows nothing of the transaction’’? 
Not the thief, for the person is his accomplice: 
not the owner of the dog, for he knows perfectly 
well that the thief and the publican are both 
‘in a tale.” We presume the meaning of the 


Committee is, that the person at whose house 
the dog is produced, affects to know nothing of 
The martyrs go on to 


the theft, or the robber. 
observe— 

“Such is the ordinary method of realizing a sum, 
of money by the theft of a dog; and so effectual is 
it in some cases, that one witness examined before 
your Committee, himself a dealer in dogs, states that 
a little while ago, no less a sum than 14/. was given 
for the restitution of a terrier worth 5s.” 

From this we learn that the Committee is one 
of dog dealers as well as of dog losers. ‘* Your 
Committee, himself a dealer in dogs!’ The 
witness cannot be intended, or the sentence 
would have run thus—“ One witness (himself a 
dealer in dogs,) examined before your Com- 
mitte,” &c. As to the grammar of referring to 
a Committee as “ himself,” it is decidedly ob- 
jectionable, but consistent with the grammar of 
the rest of the Report. 

Everybody knows that there is nothing in 
the opinion of this country more exalted. or 
more an object of admiration and worship than 
“Property.” The Committee, therefore, mark 
their extreme reverence for the race of dogs, by 
proposing that the dog should be raised by act 
of parliament to the rank and dignity of pro- 
Ev. The next step will be to raise altars, 

ike the Egyptians of old, to the Trays and 
Towzers and the other “barking gods’’ of this 
almost idolatrous Committee. 

* Your Committee, therefore, beg leave to suggest 
that dogs shall be declared by statute to come under 
the legal definition of Prorerry ; and that the steal- 
ing of dogs shall be constituted a misdemeanour.” 

Stealing a dog is proposed to be made as high 
an offence as conspiring to repeal the Union on 
Tara Hill. The kennel is as sacred as the 
throne in the eyes of dog-fancying Solons and 
dog-lamenting Numas. 

When dogs become “ property,” the usual 
legal incidents will of course apply to them; 
we shall hear of dogs being devised, settled, 
and entailed. When we want to dock a poodle’s 
tail, we shall fee Mr. Thesiger or retain Mr. 
Fitzroy Kelly. Then dogs will be leased and 
released, bargained and sold; some will lie in 
livery, and others will lie in grant. A reversion 
will be granted of a greyhound, and it will be 
a question whether the possession of a pug will 
not confer the right of voting for the member 
for Berks, or a harrier give the elective fran- 
chise in Huntingdon. Dogs may at present be 
charged and encumbered, as we see every day 
in the hard cases of the dogs of green-grocers, 
and other victims of the truck-system. The 
Committee state that “dogs are subject to taxa- 
tion,” and it is clear they cannot complain of 
being taxed without being represented, for we 
know no interest more zealously supported in 
the House of Commons, of which the Report 
before us is sufficient proof. The system of 
paying restitution-money for lost dogs is plainly 


” 





one of “fine and recovery,” and perhaps it is 


to follow the example of the Real Property 
Commissioners that the Dog-stealing Committee 
so warmly recommends that this system should 
be done away with. 

With respect to the Penalties for dog-stealing, 
the Committee does not recommend a greater 
measure of punishment than that awarded by 
the existing law, except in the case of a second 
or third offence. To enable the reader to appre- 
ciate the humanity of the Committee, here are 
the terrors fulminated by existing statutes against 
the thieves of spaniels and lap-dogs:— 

“The 7 & 8 of Geo. 4. c. 29. s. 31 and 32, pro- 
vide, That if any person shall steal any dog, or shall 
steal any beast or bird Ordinarily kept in a state of 
confinement, not being the subject of larceny at 
common law, every such offender, being convicted 
thereof before a Justice of the Peace, shall for the 
first offence forfeit and pay, over and above the value 
of the dog, beast, or bird, such sum of money, not 
exceeding 20/., as to the Justice shall seem meet; 
and if any person so convicted shall afterwards be 
guilty of any of the said offences, and shall be con- 
victed thereof in like manner, every such offender 
shall be committed to the common gaol or house of 
correction, there to be kept to hard labour for such 
term, not exceeding twelve calendar months, as the 
convicting Justice shall think fit, and if such subse- 
quent conviction shall take place before two Justices, 
they may further order the offender, if a male, to be 
once or twice publicly or privately whipped, after the 
expiration of four days from the time of such con- 
viction.” 

Glancing over the evidence we find some 
discrepancy of opinion existing as to the moral 
character of professional dog-stealers. The fol- 
lowing is the evidence of a Police Commissioner : 

“Are not dog stealers generally most abandoned 
characters? They are a peculiar class. I under- 
stand they are not thieves generally; they are not 
persons who would steal a watch or break into a 
house, generally speaking.—In many cases, are not 
they connected with housebreakers? No; I imagine 
they are very much a distinct class. I have fre- 
quently spoken to the police about it, and they tell 
me so. They are what they call dog-fanciers and 
dog stealers; a sort of half-sporting, betting charac- 
ters, frequenters of race-courses and fairs, and so on. 
—Chairman. In fact, there is a genus of that descrip- 
tion? Quite so; a peculiar class.” 

Dog-fancying would seem from this to be 
somewhat too closely allied to dog-stealing; and 
the kennel is obviously a dangerous school of 
morals, However, the Commissioner declares 
that the man who would steal a watch-dog would 
not steal a watch upon any account! Should 
any dog-stealer in future be charged with pick- 
ing a pocket, he will of course produce Mr. 
Commissioner Mayne to give him a character. 
Another magistrate is of the same opinion— 
“The dog-stealers have nothing to do with the 
common thief.” Who would apply the low 
epithet of thief to “a half-sporting, betting cha- 
racter”? Mr. Shackell, however, (what a capital 
name for a Bow-street officer!) gives a different 
account of people who live by dog-stealing. He 
thinks they are “ thieves in their hearts.” 

* Have you known instances of parties who have 
been guilty of stealing dogs, who have also been en- 
gaged in offences with thieves of a more serious de- 
scription ?—I have ; but I do not believe the gene- 
rality of dog stealers in London to be thieves also. 
I believe they are thieves in their hearts, but I do 
noi think they are actual thieves in anything except 
in stealing dogs, although I do not think they wouid 
be very particular what they did ; but those going 
into the country, who steal pointers away from their 
kennel, would steal a set of harness as well.” 

We are disposed to concur entirely with Mr. 
Shackell. The distinction between “ an actual 
thief” and one who is only “a thief in heart” is 
well taken. It is the difference between break- 
ing the sixth and breaking the tenth command- 
ment. 

In the evidence of the Police Commissioner 
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we find the following daring plagiarism from 
Dogberry .— 

* Do you feel objections to the interference of the 
police in the case of dogs being stolen?—Yes, cer- 
tainly.—Will you state why you do so?—From the 
state of the law it almost necessarily leads them into 
communication with the dog stealers, which tends to the 
corruption perhaps of the policeman, and also to the 
encouragement of the dog stealer, by leading to his 
obtaining a reward, for the policeman can produce 
very little effect unless through the reward that the 
party is willing to give for the recovery ; so that in 
some degree it makes him an agent, and mixes him 
up to some extent with the knowledge of some corrupt 
bargain; whether it be illegal or not, it certainly is 
a corrupt and mischievous bargain for the recovery 
of the dog.” 

Commissioner Dogberry observes :— 

“If you meet a thief, you may suspect him by 
virtue of your office to be no true man, and for such 
kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them 
the more is for your honesty.” 

Then when the watchman inquires— 

“If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay 
hands on him ?— Dog. Truly by your office you may; 
but I think they that touch pitch will be defiled,” &e. 

The modern Commissioner takes the same 
view; communication with dog-stealers is the 
pitch which the police had better not touch, lest 
they should defile their nice hands. “ Evil com- 
munication corrupts,” or has a tendency to cor- 
rupt, even the “ good manners” of constables, 
so the best thing they can do when they take 
a dog-thief, is to follow the advice of the com- 
missioner of police in the city of Messina, and 
“let him steal himself out of their company.” 
Would not the police have still cleaner hands 
and purer morals if they abstained from commu- 
nication with thieves of all kinds, as well as 
thieves of lap-dogs? 

There is very curious evidence given ‘by 


Shackell on the morality of metropolitan dogs 


themselves. ‘‘Do you believe the majority of 
the dogs passing through the hands of the parties 
whose names you have given in to be stolen or 
not?” Mr. Shackell replies,—‘‘ No, many of 
them are honest dogs.” 

The honesty of these dogs might counteract 
the bad effects of communication with the stealers, 
and thus tend to remove the objections to em- 
ploying the police as a dog-protective force. 

But the corruptibility of dogs in general is 
deplorable. From the following statements it 
would appear that dogs are nearly as easily 
seduced from the path of duty as men. A dog 
will betray his master for a morsel of bullock’s 
liver, just as an‘ elector will sell his country for a 
five-pound note :— 

“ You have stated the mode which you have pur- 
sued in obtaining the restitution of stolen property. 
I have before me a list which you have caused to be | 
forwarded of dog-dealers known to you. Will you | 
describe to the Committee, as I name them, the nature 
of the premises, and the mode in which the trade is | 
carried on by those parties respectively ?—The dog 
stealers generally go two together; they have a piece 
of liver; they say it is merely boiled bullock’s liver, 
which will entice or tame the wildest or savagest dog 
which there can be in any yard; they give it him, | 
and take him from his chain. At other times they 
will go in the street with a little dog, rubbed over | 
with some sort of stuff, and will entice valuable dogs | 
away from the place; they watch opportunities of | 
seeing dogs out in the street, and they get expert in it. | 
Unless they were expert dog stealers, they could not | 
do what they do; there isan organized gang of them; 
some live at Paddington, some at Hammersmith, | 
soine at Bayswater, Bethnal Green, and Spitalfields, | 
and they meet occasionally at the different low 
public-houses, and communicate with each other; 
and if there is a dog lost or stolen it is generally 
known within five or six hours where that dog is, and 
they know almost exactly what they can get for it, 
so that it isa regular system of plunder.” 

When dogs are so demoralized and so corrup- 
tible, it is melancholy to think of the enormous 








| use from the shores of the Mexican Gulf. 


influence they exercise upon their fond owners. 
Mr. Bishop relates a harrowing tale of an Eng- 
lish lady driven by the dog-stealers to bid her 
native land farewell :— 

“ Will you state those cases of cruelty There 
is one case in particular, of a lady who was living in 
Bolton Street, Miss Brown. It occurred that her 
dog was stolen by the diligent watch of the parties, 
from the street or from her house, and she came to 
me in great distress, saying that the dog had been 
taken away, and asked me what could best be done 
to get him back. I said that the best way to my 
knowledge was to have it advertised ; but whether it 
was advertised or not, some one applied to her to say 
that they had got the dog ; she was very thankful to 
hear it; but the question was what it weuld be re- 
stored for. The party said they must have as much 
as 6/. or 7/. or 8/. for it, which frightened her very 
much of course ; she could not tell what to do; she 
came again to me, and I said, * You had better leave 
it for the present; let it remain for a little time, and 
they will come to more reasonable terms.’ After a 
little time had elapsed, one night two or three of those 
men were seen at the house, stating that they knew 
where the dog was, and that unless she gave 6/. on 
that night, their intention was then and there to cut 
its throat, which so alarmed her that she did not know 
what to do. She came in great terrer to me, and 
thought that to have the poor dumb animal’sthroat cut 
was a very frightful affair. Did she get the dog back ? 
— Yes, and she paid I think about 4. for it; but she 
was to go to a certain house to mect the parties with 
the dog, towards Covent Garden Market. It hap- 
pened to be a very wet night, and she started about 
nine at night, with a party to go; she was to give 
the money and to have the dog restored to her at the 
corner of a street, which was done, and she got the 
dog back; however, soon after, finding that they had 
got so much advantage from it, they stole it again, 
and much about the same took place as before ; they 
got more money from her, and since that she has 
left England, and I really do believe for the sake of 
keeping the dog; she has left the country, because 
she could make more of a certainty of keeping the 
dog in foreign parts than in England, if that was not 
the sole cause of her leaving; she prayed for the 
time to come when she might leave England, which 
she has done, and taken the dog with her.” 





Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; or, Yachting in 
the New World. By Mrs. Houstoun. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

Oy the 13th of September, in the year 1843, the 

schooner yacht Dolphin, 219 tons, drawing 

twelve feet water, measuring one hundred in 
length, commander (as, for along time it ap- 
pears) Mrs. Houstoun, and competently manned, 
spread her light wings, for one of those more 

sustained and daring flights which are but a 

recent fact in the natural history of the yacht,— 


| took the Atlantic for her pleasure-ground, in- 


stead of the Solent sea,—sailed amid its calms like 
a cygnet,—rode its tempests like a haleyon,— 


| leaped the bars of rivers like a flying-fish,—work- 
| ed her way through snags and fogs and swarming 


steamers, like something having a charmed life, 


| —did xot shoot the rapids, apparently only be- 
| cause she did not come in their way,——and brought 


home the freight of opinions here offered to our 
At 
an advanced period of the voyage only, we find 
out that the lady is not in command of the clever 
little craft, —Mr. Houstoun making his unexpect- 
ed apparition somewhere in the Mississippi, as 
suddenly as if he had risen out of the turbid waters 
of the muddy and mighty river itself,—and so, 
solving a problem which had kept us a little un- 
easy on the fair narrator’s account. 

An enterprising and intelligent traveller did 
the Dolphin bear abroad, in the person of Mrs. 
Houstoun,—and one having many excellent qua- 
lifications, besides, for a voyage of moral disco- 
very. The verbal ego is, necessarily, inher page, 
—as incident toa relation in the first person ; but 
the absence of the spirit of egotism from volumes 
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which record doings so adventurous on the part 
of a lady, is remarkable. It is owing merely to 
this entire good faith of the travellers, and sub. 
ordination of themselves to their objects, that 
the name of Mr. Houstoun doesnot occur caslier 
in the narrative. The terrors and inconveniences 
of such a voyage to a lady are dashed aside, with 
as light a heart and sunny a temper as ever won 
a reader’s sympathies by their sweetness. Very 
profound Mrs. Houstoun is not,—and, above all 
not very logical: but her mind is active, inquir. 
ing and well-informed; and her defective logic 
is of singular use to her reader. Its inconsis- 
tencies are born of the weakness of her prejudices 
and the strength of her candour. Whatever 
side of any question the former may lead her 
to adopt, she is so anxious, under the influ- 
ence of the latter, to present all the arguments 
which oppose it, that we are often enabled to 
arrive, with her premises, at conclusions differing 
from her own. Her mind has no inveteracy of 
habit; and not unfrequently her proper summing 
up is against the side for which she announced 
her intention to pass sentence. We are less in- 
debted to her for opinions, than for contributions 
to the elemenis of opinion; and are able to work 
out her problems, for ourselves and in our own 
way,—satisfied of the honesty of her figures, Of 
this transparency of intention, a very agreeable 
and estimable part is her appreciation of acci- 
dentals and her gentieness of construction. We 
rise from the perusal of her pages, with the some- 
what elevating and refining feeling, that we have 
been associating with a gentlewoman in the best 
sense of the word. Her mind, by a natural 
affinity of its own,"selects and attracts to itself 
whatever is good and hopeful in the objects with 
which it consorts, and gains strength and refine- 
mentin the process. Of the results of the opposite 
process we have seen enough to make us value 
this wholesome and cleanly quality. For ordinary 
English travellers on American ground, we 
should not be sorry to see a literary quarantine 
established, in which a certain number of years 
might be required, for minds, on their re- 
turn home, to recover their healthy tone 
ere they rush into print, spreading abroad 
the taint of their own virulent prejudices. But 
Mrs. Houstoun may have a clean bill of health, 
at once—for that plague was never on board the 
Dolphin. Let us add, that our author, now and 
then, adventures a strange enough opinion, witha 
confidence which needs excusing, on the ground 
of the habit of adventure to which her mind and 
body are committed. We will not lay any great 
stress on a tendency which she has, to fall into 
the sentimental,—because she is obviously aware 
of that leaning herself, and keeps it in check. 
Whenever she finds herself sailing towards that 
shoal, it is p.easant to see her “ wear-ship,” and 
away on another tack. She is never long be- 
fore (to use a figure which she found much in 
favour at New Orleans) she “sees that giraffe 
a-head.”’ 

With that part of Mrs. Houstoun’s journey- 
ings which lies over more familiar ground, we 
need not linger. At Funchal, she is “ surprised 
at the fondness for dancing which prevails’ in a 
climate so hot,—and saddened, amid its bright 
sunshine and flowery hills, at the spectral forms 
she meets—“ pale, hectic girls, and young men 
struggling vainly against decay.” A calm, on 
the way to Barbadoes, “ almost persuaded” her 
“of the truth of what she had previously sus- 
pected, that the existence of trade winds is a 
vulgar error, a sort of traveller's wonder !”” At 
Barbadoes, she found the black population look- 
ing out for a visit from Queen Victoria, and 
somewhat hurt at the delay—an expectation 
which, it may be hoped, is no way associated in 
their minds with their proverbial assertion, that 
“ you must go to Barbadoes to learn manners; 
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over the ancient town of Port Royal, she 
somewhat unnecessarily, “why some 
of our speculators have not” ventured down, 
among the sharks that “swim carelessly over 
heaps of treasure and mounds of gold, and 
«endeavoured to rescue some of these buried 
riches from the bottom of the deep: —and she 
wives to her disappointment, on the first view of 
the river-giant, the monster Mississippi, which 
she had so longed to behold, the following ex- 
planatory expression—“ mud, and reeds, and 
floating os yellow fever, dampness, and deso- 
lation!’ ‘The apparition of the little schooner, 
in these waters, was a naval riddle. Nebody 
could make her out. What unaccustomed crait 
was this, that had come over the Atlantic, as trim 
as a sea bird,—scarcely rufling her feathers, in 
her flight, and “ never shipping asea’’? Was she 
“‘q miniature man-of-war, with her guns run out 
atthe port-holes, and her white stripe’’? The flags 
of all hues and nations, floating at New Orleans 
gaveno key to the mystery,—so she was set down, 
in the newspapers, by way of a guess, as an 
armed vessel going to fight for the cause of free- 
dom and the Yueatanese. 

Mrs. Houstoun segms to lean towards the 
American opinion, that *Orleens may stump 
the univarse for a city.” “ The first view of the 
town, from the river,” she says, “is very strik- 
ing: I think I never saw in any other so long 
and continuous a line of large, and even grand- 
looking, buildings.”” The St. Charles's Hotel, at 
which they stayed, “contains within its walls 
accommodation for at least 500 persons. The 
only hotel to which I can at all compare it is 
that of Les Princes, at Paris. I could almost 
have fancied myselfin that region of good living, 
luxury and civility.” Commanding twenty 
thousand miles of river-navigation, and com- 


—_ 
sailing 
wonders, 


municating with the sea, not only by the Missis- 
sippi, but by a canal and basin to the Lake of 
Pontchartrain, the position of New Orleans is 


equal to a sea-port. Its progress, since the in- 
troduction of steam on its tribute-waters, in 
1812, has been little less than miraculous, and 
its commercial prospects seem boundless. Many 
of Mrs. Houstoun’s remarks, on its manners and 
institutions, are interesting,—and sure of a kind 
reception with the people themselves, from the 
spirit in which they are uttered :— 

“Their system of national education cannot be too 
highly praised. There is a compelled tax of one 
per cent. on all appraised property ; for this, every 
one receives instruction for his children, be they ever 
£0 numerous. This education comprises every branch 
of knowledge, and every sort of accomplishment. 
The masters themselves are people of acknowledged 
worth and consideration, and receive large salaries. 
On Washington's birthday, thousands of these young 
citizens of the Republic were paraded through the 
streets, their teachers or governors at their head; 
they were on their way to church, to fete the memory 
of their national hero. I noticed one extremely 
pretty and lady-like person at the head of one of the 
lines of girls. She was very young, and held down 
her head, as if rather an unwilling sharer in the exhi- 
bition. On enquiry, I found she was the wife of a 
nilitary man, with a small income; and possessing 
great musical talent, had been appointed singing 
mistress, with a salary of two hundred pounds per 
annum. To an European, and especially to an 
Englishman, this admixture of the classes of society 
seems at first both strange and ill-advised. But he 
should recollect, that there is not, as with us,a broad 
line of demarcation, to separate the rich or the well- 
born from the poor and low; that cach has a right 
to mingle with cach, and that it is not the degrada- 
tion of poverty, but of vice and incapacity, which 
keeps one man below another. I am aware, though 


no politician, that in thickly populated countries, | 


and in governments such as ours, this system of edu- 
cation could not be carried out; but in the States, 
where there is plenty of space for each man to run 
his career, without jostling his neighbour, where 
courage, perseverance and talent are sure to be 


rewarded with success, it is assuredly sound policy to 
raise as many useful citizens, and as few ignorant and 
unprincipled ones as possible. * * 
exceed the civility of the store-keepers. It is true, 
they will not put themselves much out of their way, 
but then a refusal or an excuse is made with polite- 
ness, and you are not pressed and urged to purchase, 
as you so often are in European shops. A stranger 
also should recollect, that the value he sets upon his 
dollar is very different from the estimation in which 
it is held here. He must learn to regard it asa six- 
pence, and part with itas such. Dollars are not 
scarce at New Orleans. As a proof of this, I will 
mention a trifling affair, which occurred, I remember, 
soon after our arrival. One of our party went into a 
watchmaker’s store, to purchase a glass for a watch. 
After a short delay, a gentleman emerged from an 
inner room, with his mouth filled, not only with the 
eternal quid, but with no small portion of his dinner 
besides. On hearing the demand, he very coolly 
replied, ‘Well now, as I’m eating my dinner, if 
you're going right up and down town, s*pose you 
just call again, and see if I’ve done, and then we'll 
put a glass in that watch.’ His surprised customer 
took up his property, and slightly hinted that he 
would go to another store for his glass. No attempt 
was made to detain him—the dollar was no more to 
the New Orleans trader, as I said before, than a 
sixpence. * I did not see, in America, any of 
the offensive familiarity which is said to exist between 
masters and servants, or any of that objection on the 
part of the waiting class to attend as servants upon 
those, whom the accident or acquisition of wealth 
had placed for the time being in a superior situation 
of life. In America, no honest calling is degrading, 
each man aspiring at some future time to hold as 
important a place in the world as another. Thus, 
while fulfilling the duties of a servant, he certainly 
feels himself upon an equality with his present 
employer, who may (however important his present 
situation) have commenced life with as small an 
amount of the all powerful cash as himself. This 
feeling, and these aspirations, naturally prevent any 
of the lowlincss, and indeed servility, which is often 
the characteristic of servants in aristocratic countries; 
it docs more, it no doubt induces that certainty of 
equality which to us is so objectionable, As sensible 
men, however, having entered into a temporary 
engagement and covenant to serve and, therefore, 
to obey, they do not (at least those who wish to main- 
tain a good reputation, and gratify their employers) 
indulge in useless vaunts of liberty and equality , but 
without servility, and with sufficient respect, do their 
duty during their voluntary engagement, as well, or 
better, than the servants of many other countries, 
The terms of service over, the former master may 
shake hands with, and converse in familiar terms with 
his quondam servant, without fear of compromising 
his dignity, or coming in contact with language and 
habits inferior or different to his own. Some there 
must be, whose disposition and frame of mind are 
dangerously affected by this state of things ; who 
lose the sense of their temporary dependence, in the 
broad sea of democratic and over-liberal opinions ;— 
but these instances, among a serious, methodical and 
sensible people, like the Americans, are rare, and by 
no means sufficient to controvert my opinion, that 
to use the words of the French writer (De Toeque- 
ville), from whom I have previously quoted, ‘ the re- 
lation of servants and masters is not disorganized.’” 


The following extract we have carried to 
some length, because of the good sense and im- 
portance of the remarks which it contains. Such 
friendly and reasonable estimates are the proper 
antidote to the rancorous feelings generated by 
the unphilosophic statements of writers aiming 
at point and attaining vulgarity. They are the 
more important, beeause the charge against 
which they direct themselves lies, tco, we are very 
sorry to say, at the door of writers of a far higher 
class,—from whom more thoughtful views might 
have been expected. It is impossible to say what 
lamentable political consequences such idle 
| throwing of paper-pellets may ultimately involve. 
| Nations are never philosophers in their aggre- 
| gate character; and all history shows that national 
| susceptibilities cannot, for a length of time, be 
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played on with impunity. No thinking reader 
can fail to see that such observations as follow 
contain more of the truth, than reports that put 
the accidental for the essential—a part for the 
whole—the merely formal for the fundamentally 
true; and we are willing to give our part to the 
circulation of arguments that answer the trifling 
of those social phrenologists (so to speak) who 
flippantly appreciate all the moral and intellec- 
tual status of a people, by the casual bumps on 
the surface of its society of to-day :— 


“Tt struck me, however, that the manners of the 
Americans were deficient in that real dignity which 
consists in finding one’s own place in society and 
keeping it. In such a society as exists in America, 
all stations are ill defined; nor can there ever be a 
standard of good breeding, where so many causes 
concur to render the grades of society for ever fluc- 
tuating. Much, therefore, is left to the intuitive tact 
and natural good sense of each individual; but the 
peculiar sensitiveness of the Americans renders them 
perhaps ill qualitied to manage these delicate matters 
well. This is particularly to be remarke? when they 
are brought in contact with foreigners. ‘cue Ameri- 
can who, in his own country, and towards his own 
people, is courteous and polite,—neither vainglorious, 
nor apt to take offence,—becomes in Europe, or 
amongst Europeans (from this very want of knowing 
his station) abrupt, rude, and offensively boastful. 
He lives in constant fear of transgressing those rules 
of etiquette, of which he greatly overrates the im- 
portance; and fearful of not being enough considered, 
and aiming at achieving atrivial and unworthy import- 
ance, he ceases to be the manly, independent character 
for which 1fture and education intended him. * * 
The English are too apt to assert as an undeniable 
fact, that * the Americans are ungentlemanlike ;’ thus 
arrogating to themselves the right of deciding upon 
the nianners of a whole nation. But let us ask, on 
what grounds they claim this exclusive censorship ? 
We have, I admit, set up for ourselves a standard of 
refinement, and savoir faire, very different from any 
thing we are likely to meet with in the United States ; 
hut does it, therefore, follow that we must be right ; 
or that, allowing that our habits are more refined, 
there are not advantages in their democratic state of 
society, which more than counterbalance those of 
which we areso proud? * * Originality, and absence of 
affectation, are the essential characteristics of Ameri- 
can manners; I speak of the gentleman of the United 
States, when in his own country. Whatever is ori- 
ginal, and natural, carries with it a certain respecta- 
bility ; but directly this is lost, indifferent imitations 
take its place, and the imitative American, like every 
one eise in similar circumstances, becomes ridiculous, 
The manners of the Americans in general, however, 
are not bad; and it can only be alleged against them 
that they have no artificial mannersat all. This, in 
our estimation, is a grievous fault; and i: must be 
admitted, that infinite pleasure is taken by our coun- 
trymen in turning into ridicule the peculiarities of a 
people, of whose real excellencies they are too preju- 
diced to judge impartially. That the ridicule is re- 
turned by the Americans, and with interest, and often 
with as much legitimate food for its exercise, there is 
nodoubt. The manners and habits of the English 
differing so essentially from their own, are not likely 
to escape with impunity ; and whilst the members of 
our aristocratic community are laughing contemptu- 
ously at the want of courtly breeding displayed by 
the Americans, the latter are still less lenient to our 
devotion to trivial etiquette, and what they consider 
our servile adulation of rank and station. After all, 
what can be the motives which induce two great 
nations to be constantly attacking each other in this 
puerile way? They are on different sides of the wide 
Atlantic: surely there is room cnough in the world 
for both. The hostile feeling existing between the 
countries is kept alive by the constant attacks of 
authors. many of whom are ignorant of the nature of 
really good society. ‘These people cross the Atlantic, 
from the east and west. A clever, but possibly an 
underbred English writer, makes a tour of the States, 
sees nbsolutely nothing of good American society, and 
publishes a book criticising that of which he or she is 
totally unqualified to give an opinion. This work is 
then sent across the Atlantic, as a faithful picture of 
the habits and national characteristics of a great 
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nation. Upon this, there follows squib after squib 
from either side. The great features of national cha- 
racter are disregarded, and the points of attack are 
small personal defects, faults of language, and coarse- 
ness of behaviour. Animosity is excited in both 
nations—for who can deny that ridicule is harder to 
bear than abuse? * * One of the principal charges 
brought against our friends across the Atlantic is, that 
they are in the habit of boasting, both of themselves 
and their country, in an offensive and indiscriminate 
manner. If we were not endowed with a considerable 
share of pride ourselves, we should not complain so 
much when we meet with it in others; for that which 
renders the vanity of others so insupportable, is that 
it wounds our own. The Americans are proud, and 
justly so, of their self-earned freedom, of the liberal con- 
stitution of their country, and of the place in the scale 
of nations in which their own exertions have placed 
them. It is unfortunate, however, that they cannot 
bear their honours meekly, but do injury to their 
own and their country’s cause, by their habits of ex- 
aggeration and self-praise. There is a want of quiet 
and genuine dignity about the American’s sense of 
freedom and equality. If he feels that the advan- 
tages he thus enjoys are great, let him value them in 
silence, and let their fruits be seen. The Americans, 
however, would not be half so boastful, did they feel 
that they were correctly judged, and rightly appre- 
ciated by us. That they will be so in time, I have 
little doubt; but time must elapse before either 
party will be softened. It isa good genuine brotherly 
hatred,—the strongest of any when it once takes root, 
because, in fraternal feuds, jealousy has always, more 
or less, a share.’ 

From Louisiana, Mrs. Houston twice visited 
Texas, and took some pains to make herself 
acquainted with the condition of a country to 
which recent events and speculations give a fac- 
titious importance. Into the political part of 
her inquiries we need not enter,—as they refer 
principally to questions which can scarcely be 
said to be longer in issue. The problem of Texan 
independence of Mexico is now an accepted 
fact—to which Mexico herself would probably, 
ere this, have been a consenting party, if new 
elements had not arisen to complicate and dis- 
figure the original question. Of these new 
elements, which had not so emphatically pro- 
nounced themselves at the time of her visit, Mrs. 
Houstoun takes no account; and this part of her 
volumes has, therefore, no remaining interest. 
She gives, also, an historical account of the rise 
of the colony, and the progress of its revolution, 
which contains some interesting particulars; but 
for which our readers have already been referred 
to Mr. Kennedy’s book on that subject (Athen. 
No. 708).—All her reports are in favour of the 
people and the soil; and she seems anxious to 
establish it as a field for British settlement. 
Before Texas be selected by our emigrant popu- 
lation, however, we hope they will read the 
accounts of the country given by others, and 
then we hope they will read Mrs. Houstoun’s own ! 
What do we hear of this disputed territory in 
other quarters? As of a country whose prairies 
are swamps for two-thirds of the year; timber 
to be obtained only in the higher regions, and 
at a labour almost impossible, and a cost quite 
unremunerative; an atmosphere teeming with 
epidemic (65 per cent. of the population were 
carried off by yellow fever in 1839!) a climate 
in which vegetation perishes as fast as it is born ; 
rivers with bars at their mouths, which swam 
the country for miles, and taint the air with their 
neiethilstmeen* So much for the poe 
characters of the country, as gathered from the 
reports of other investigators. What says Mrs. 
Houstoun ?—“ It cannot be denied, that, as a 
field for settlers, Texas has considerable advan- 
tages over almost every other country.” Such 
isthe sentence. Now, we will give, as summarily 
as we can, some of the heads of the evidence on 
which it is founded, from Mrs. Houstoun’s own 
book,—where they occupy a large space; and 
then, if the migrating reader be enamoured of 


the morals, manners, institutions or natural 
features of the country, he can go to Texas; _ if 
not, he will probably wonder, with us, how Mrs. 
Houstoun arrives at her conclusions. 

Austin is the nominal, and Washington the 
actual, scene of government in Texas; but the 
principal city is Galveston, situate on an island. 
This island, fifteen miles in length, and two in 
breadth, boasts of three trees, and no more,— 
which are, consequently, a mark to steer by. 
The houses are of wood—and last about ten 
years, when the terrific hurricanes will let them. 

“The English church is at present in rather a 
dilapidated condition. During a recent hurricane, 
it was, in common with half the town, and the Roman 
Catholic Chapel among the rest, thrown on its beam 
ends, where it remained till it was raised up. The 
city of Galveston fell, as might a pack of cards built 
into temporary houses by a child at play! * * The 
city contains about three hundred covered buildings, 
which a bold person would, or might, call houses, 
There are also four churches; rather a considerable 
proportion, I should say to the number of inhabitants, 
which amount only to about two thousand. Then, 
there are temples, squares, theatres, botanical and 
zoological gardens; but they are only at present on 
the ground plan.” 

So much for the city—now for the setting of 
this gem:— 

“The scenery, if such it can be called, is totally 
without variety: a long monotonous prairie, with 
occasional tussocks of high grass, little plots of reeds, 
and frequent bogs, cover the whole extent of the 
island. * * The only ‘ drive’ is on the sea-beach, 
and a most beautiful beach it is—so hard and smooth, 
with its fine sand, that you scarcely hear your horse’s 
foot-fall, as he trots, or rather runs along—a light 
carriage behind him, and the broad prairie spreading 
far before. Occasionally you are—I was going to 
say—stopped, but I should have been wrong: no 
one is stopped in this country by anything short of a 
bowie-knife, or a rifle-ball ; but your progress is 
delayed by an interesting bayou, through which you 
have to wade, or swim, as the case may be. There 
is neither time nor spare cash to erect bridges ; and, 
indeed, were the expense to be incurred, the pro- 
bability is they would be washed away by the first 
rain, or by a more than usually high tide. Bridges 
then being out of the question, nothing is left you 
but to make the best of such means of transport as 
are within your reach. If you fortunately chance 
to meet with any person who has lately crossed, you 
ask, * Well, Sir, is it swimming ?’ Should the answer 
be in the affirmative, and you happen to be on horse- 
back, equipped for a journey, with your plunder 
(luggage) about you, you ‘up saddle-bags,’ and 
boldly plunge into the stream. Should your route 
lie along the shore, the safest plan is to goa good 
way out to sea—on—on—till you find yourself well 
out among the breakers. I confess, that, at first, this 
struck me as rather an alarming proceeding ; but, in 
fact, it is much the safest plan,—there being always a 
bar of sand formed across the mouth of these bayous, 
and if you can hit that, the depth of water is much 
lessened. * * The lowlands, however, between the 
rolling country and the sea, are, from all we could 
learn, scarcely habitable for Europeans. We cer- 
tainly saw a few Germans, who had been settled on 
the banks of the Brazos, in the low country, for five 
years, but they had repeatedly suffered from fevers, 
though they were now to a certain extent acclima- 
tized. A more miserable looking set of objects I 
never beheld. Another evil, and one scarcely less to 
be dreaded than the fever, consists in the myriads of 
musquitoes, which are so venomous and troublesome 
as to render existence hardly endurable. * * There 
can be no doubt that this low country, whose soil, 
however, is unequalled in richness, can only be in- 
habited by peoplefrom thesouthern statesof America, 

Louisiana, Mississippi, &c. The inhabitants of those 
provinces have been used to even more unhealthy 
situations than the Texan lowlands,—and without the 
benefit of the constant fresh sea-breeze, or trade-wind, 
(as it may almost be called,) which blows over the 
latter.” 

The hurricanes, called “ northers,” are thus 
described :— 

“They most frequently occur after a few days of 
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damp dull weather, and generally about once a for 
night. Their approach is known by a dark bank 
rising on the horizon, and gradually overspreading 
the heavens. The storm bursts forth with wonderful 
suddenness and tremendous violence, and generally 
lasts forty-eight hours; the wind after that period 
veers round to the east and southward, and the storm 
gradually abates. During the continuance of a 
norther, the cold is intense, and the wind so pene- 
trating, it is almost impossible to keep oneself warm. 
The weather is generally clear, and frequently the 
northers are almost unaccompanied by rain. The 
tremendous hurricane that occurred last September, 
as it was described to us, is calculated to give one 
the impression that, on some future day, the flourish- 
ing city of Galveston may be swept away, by the 
overwhelming incursions of the sea.”’ 

These are a few of the natural attractions of 
a favoured portion of Texas; among its social 
lures to the emigrant, may be mentioned the 
varieties of tenure and uncertainty of title. The 
difficulty of procuring good ones, Mrs. Houstoun 
explains at length; and we must refer to her 
pages for that explanation. From the foregoing 
particulars (a few taken out of many kindred 
ones) the reader will be prepared for Mrs, 
Houstoun’s enumeration of the most flourishing 
among the traders of Galveston. First come 
naturally in such a climate, the Doctors—“of 
whom Galveston boasts a large supply.”” “Some 
of the most frequented stores are al contain- 
ing drugs and chemicals; and every ship that 
comes in is announced as containing leeches by 
thousands, quinine by hogsheads, and calomel 
by clots,—to say nothing of Demi-Johns of castor 
oil. Doctoring must answer here, if anything 
does.” This is significant! The next dealers, 
in point of number, are the lawyers !—the 
children, no doubt, of difficult titles—and occa- 
sionally their parents! Law, for the security of the 
person, there is none, save that of force. Lynch- 
law is the recognized law of the land; but, says 
Mrs. Houstoun, with most amusing simplicity, 
(strangely defending the practice of this wild and 
barbarous justice !) though the Texan is allowed, 
thus, to take the law into his own hands, yet 
“should it, afterwards, be pronounced by the 
unprejudiced voices of the people, that either the 
punishment of his enemy was undeserved, or not 
warranted by the first duty of self-preservation, 
he becomes himself amenable to punishment—by 
Lynch Law!” Many choice particulars of 
manners are given ;—divorces, for example, are 
matters of course :— 

“ During our residence of only a few months in 
the country, no less than forty couple were disunited, 
and this merely by taking an oath on both sides of 
mutual incompatibility of temper. This circum- 
stance ought to be generally known; as it may be 
of service to those similarly situated, to learn that, 
by a six months residence in Texas, they may enjoy 
the benefit of this liberating system!” 

Gentlemen opposed to slavery, or willing 
even to hear both sides of the argument, are 
put unceremoniously into a boat, from Galveston 
Island, and landed in the woods, to preach their 
doctrines to silence !—And this reminds us that 
our fair traveller delivers herself of some opinions 
in favour of slavery—or at least in mitigation 
of the offence—which we regret very much to 
hear from her. As usual, however, her testi- 
mony is so impartially given, that she supplies 
the antidote to her own poison, and uncon- 
sciously destroys her sophistries as fast as she 
has woven them.—But we must pause—adding 
only, that, tocrown all this undesigned evidence 
against the colony of her predilection, (Heaven 
keep it from its friends!) by one of the most 
remarkable inconsistencies in her volumes, 
she sits down—as if of deliberate purpose to 

revent any European from ever tr -sporting 
his “tonetiw A goodsin that direction—to describe, 
ina very affecting narrative, the terrib]« agles 
of a family of youthful emigrants, in the , esutent 
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wilderness of Texas! Let the intending emi- 

nt read that; and he will, probably, not 
trouble Mrs. Houstoun for the rest of her argu- 


ment. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sir Rowland Ashton: a Tale of the Times, by Lady 
Catherine Long.—This might have been called, a 
tale against the ‘Tracts for the Times!” so earnestly 
and lengthily does Lady Long set herself to demolish 
Pusevism, in an episcopal conversation after the 
fashion of ‘Tremaine.’ But we cannot agree with 
her in the more general principle on which her novel 
js written, that fiction is a good medium for religious 
instruction. There is a tone of self-complacency too, 
in her preface, which seems to usanything but spiritual, 
Her novel will neither harm Dr, Pusey, nor Mr. 
Newman, nor reconcile us to the mixture of sacred 
and secular things by the aid of imagination. Yet it 
is amiably meant. Sir Rowland Ashton is Lady 
Long’s beau ideal of a Grandison: handsome, wealthy, 
distinguished in position, and endowed with every 
grace of heart and gift of head. He advises, assists, 
supports all who are in affliction and trial with 
exemplary beneficence, and sets himself with affec- 
tionate zeal to “convert” every one to his own 
opinions. But apart from the infallibility thus 
arrogated by implication, this is very awkwardly 
managed, as will be seen in those who follow Sir 
Rowland in his dealings with Anstruther, the 
hardened diplomatist; the latter unblushingly stating 
and broadly recommending his own loose morals, the 


former commencing his work of winning by address. | 


ing the sinner, in so many plain words, as “ an alien 
from God, a self-doomed stranger to peace and hope.” 
Who can believe in the efficacy of a proselytism 
which begins by calling names? The portion of the 


novel devoted to Sir Rowland’s love-trials is better | 


executed, and contains the old and often-told tale of 
self-sacrifice gone through with a noble heroism, more 
frequently, we fear, encountered in tales than in the 
walks of every-day egotism. It is more than possible 
that Lady Long would deny our criticism by inform- 
ing us that ‘Sir Rowland Ashton’ was written for a 
class to which we do not belong, and of whose senti- 


ments and meanings we have but dim and distant | 


glimpses. Hence we do not anticipate any remark- 


able improvement in her future productions as works | 


of art. 
only feeble and second-rate. 

The Invisible Universe Disclosed, by H.C. Johnson. 
—When a man writes his little tract and overturns 
everything, we understand him: but when he spins 
three hundred pages, we do not always know what 
tomake of him. His long and close labour makes 
us suspect he may have an idea which he cannot 
work out,—which idea, though a wrong one, may 
yet breed consequences in his own mind. In the 
present instance, though the book is of three hundred 
pages, we have no difficulty of the preceding kind. 
We have read many squarings of the circle, many 
tefutations ‘of Newton, many perpetual motions ; 
but we never did read the work of any writer who 
isso completely without the idea of demonstration. 
Sentences a page long, abounding with “ therefore” 
and “for this reason,” are made up of parts which have 
nomore connexion with each other than the sequences 
ofadream. Of course the author (who calls all his 
chapters “ demonstrations”) squares the circle, upsets 
all astronomical theory, explains electricity, &ec, 
though his power of using geometrical terms is as in 
the following quotation, * The two extreme parts of 
the axis called the north and south poles are accord- 
ing to the present system of astronomy of equal form, 


As a book for a class, however, this novel is | 





although that form is of an oblate or flat description.” 
We suspect our author himself to be more than | 
usually flat in the poll. 

The Life of St. Stephen—The Family of St. Richard 
+The Life of St. Augustine—The Life of St. Wul- | 
stan—The’ Li’e of St. William.—These cheap and | 
pretty little volumes will hereafter take rank amongst | 
the curiosities of the literature of the nineteenth cen- | 
tury; and they are no doubt published in furtherance 
of the epinions advocated by Mr. Newman in his 
‘Essay on the Miracles recorded in the Ecclesiastical 
Ristory ; the Early Ages.’ We would seriously 
advise ti. writers to study what Coleridge has well 
and wisely said of the design and use of miracles. 
Of ~~” “men of Mr. Newman’s school will stigma- | 
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tize us as disciples of the “age of unbelief,” for our 
opposition to their tendencies; but let them have 
the charity to consider that a system may be very 
religious when viewed on one side, yet equally 
irreligious when viewed on another. We mean 
to say, that their intentions may be very pious 
towards the reputation and sanctity of the early 
church ; but, considered in reference to all that we 
hold as genuine Christian doctrine and true phil- 
anthropy, the purport of his book and their books 
is false and mischievous. But if we believe less 
than they are disposed to believe on one side, we 
perhaps believe more on the other. Our trust in the 
power of a well-understood Christianity to ameliorate 
the physical and moral condition of mnakind far ex- 
ceeds all the dreams of those who wait for miracles. 
True Christian principles and practices, when once 
they have gained ground in society, will need no 
miracles to establish and promote them. Their 
strength is in themselves. All who would turn aside 
the attention of the people from the simple necessity 
and sufficiency of practical obedience to the clear 
and divine rules of Christian truth, both for the good 
of the individual and of general society—all who 
would hinder the spread of this simple and salutary 
truth, whether by mysticism or traditionalism, or by 
attempts, like these before us, to revive faith in the 
marvels of the Middle Ages, must be accounted 
(however devout they may seem to be in their own 
way,) offenders against the progress of the truth and 
the highest interest of humanity. 

The Political Progress of Prussia—[Ueber den 
politischen, &c.] by John Prince Smith.—We take 
the writer of this pamphlet to be an Englishman who 
| has domesticated himself in Prussia. He argues that 
| governments must not hope for stability on the plan 
of acting negatively towards the industrial improve- 
ment and progress of modern society ; but rather by 
cordial co-operation and guidance. He complains 
that European governments bestow too much atten- 
tion on diplomatic schemes of little popular interest, 
while they are tardy in the work of social reformation 
which is engaging the best heads and hearts among 
the people. His pamphlet is worthy of a short 








| notice, for its concluding observations, though not 


clearly and concisely expressed. While the writer 
contends for the utmost freedom of commerce, he 
does not suppose that this alone will secure true 
freedom and happiness. Political improvements may 
afford the means of attaining social well-being ; but 
moral reformation alone can secure the result. He 
says well, that not until the beautiful and appropriate 
shall be preferred to mere wealth and material 
aggrandizement, will men be truly free and happy. 
We notice this pamphlet as one of many productions 
from almost all parts of Europe pervaded with the 
same ideas of a legislation fair and good for all— 
ideas which, sooner or later, must have their triumph 
over all systems of partiality and dis-union, 

The Physiology of Inflammation, and the Healing 
Process, by Benjamin Travers.—The author was 
educated when John Hunter was law-giver in our 
medical schools, but the progress of physiology, more 
especially under the influence of the microscope, 
has threatened to overthrow entirely the Hunterian 
doctrines of inflammation and the cure of wounds, 
Hunter maintained that inflammation wasnecessary to 
the healing of injuries; but Macartney has recently 
denied this doctrine ; and as this must be a point of 
great practical importance, we are not surprised to find 
the question exciting some interest. Mr. Traversavows 
himself a Hunterian, and has certainly examined the 
subject of inflammation with the accurate observation 
and philosophical spirit which the subject requires. 
Whatever may be the difference in theory between the 
followers of Dr. Macartney and Mr. Travers, they 
seem all agreed with regard to the facts which con- 
stitute the phenomena of inflammation, and their 
ultimate influence on the tissues in which they occur. 
In this work there is an account of the late Dr. ‘Todd's 
beautiful preparations, now in the College of Surgeons’ 
Museum, and also a series of original observations, 
on the microscopic structure of living tissues whilst 
in a state of inflammation. 

A Botanical Guide to the Environs of Cheltenham, 
by James Buckman.—T his is a list of plants, arranged 
according to the Linnean system, found by the 
author within ten miles of Cheltenham. Such lists, 
when the author can be depended on, are valuable 
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to the botanist, in the study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants, and are useful guides to those 
humble collectors of plants who value their speci- 
mens by a money-scale, in which the rarest plants 
form the maximum of worth, and the most abundant 
the minimum. To the latter class alone will this 
book be of much use. There is no attempt made to 
compare the Flora of the district with others; no use 
has been made, apparently, of works upon the distri- 
bution of plants ; it is, in fact, a bare list of the names 
of the plants, with the fields and the hedges in which 
they may be found. The work has been carelessly 
printed ; there is scarcely a page without some glar- 
ing mistake; thus, in the first page, we have “ scen- 
tellata” for scutellata, in the second, “ hederafolia” 
for hederifolia ; further on, * Enonymus’’ for Euony- 
mus, and * Heliorsciadium” for Helosciadium. These 
are taken at random, and at least a hundred other 
such errors might be pointed out. 

Parker’s Collections in Popular Literature.—Since 
we last noticed this publication (avée, p. 328), the 
following volumes have been added to it :— Cuvier and 
Zoology—Sir Francis Palgrave’s valuable and interest- 
ing Merchant and the Friar—The Lord and the Vase 
sal—Norah Toole, and other Tales, by a Lady; 
which appears to us below the general mark of the 
publication— Van-ti, the Chinese Magistrate—and last, . 
A History of the French Revolution, by Miss F, M. 
Rowan, a. work ably and honestly written, but in 
which, avowedly, the faults of the people are more 
insisted on, than those of the rulers, for reasons, as 
we think, wholly insufficient. 





List of New Books.—Guide to the Madeiras, West Indies, 
&c. &c., illustrated with Charts, by John Osborne, 2nd edit., 
enlarged, 12mo. 8s cl—A Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, with practical exercises, by N. Wanostrocht, revised 
and enlarged by Tarver, 20th edit., 12mo. 4s. bd.—Edge- 
worth’s Frank, 5th edit., 3 vols. 18mo. 9s. cl.—Homeri lias, 
12mo. 6s. bd.—Rorke on the Use of the Globes, 18mo, 
2s. cl.—Compendium of Universal History, by a Lady, 18mo. 
2s. cl.—Hook’s (Kev. Dr.) Sermons on Various Subjects, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Faber's (Rev. T. W.) Sir Lancelot, 
a Poem, fe. 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl.—Cottage Dialogues, Vol. L,* Mat- 
thew,’ 2nd edit., 18mo. 3s. cl.—Moffatt’s Missionary Labours 
in South Africa. 3rd edit.. &vo. 12s. cl.—Jerusalem, the 
Centre and Joy of the whole Earth. &c., by Warder Cresson, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Protestant Missions in Bengal, illustra:ed 
by J. J. Weetbrecht, 2nd edit. fe. 5s. cl—Rev. W. Jays 
Works, Vol. 1X. (Twenty-four Sermons), post #vo. 7s. Gd. cl. 
—Pictorial Notices of Van Dyck and his Contemporaries, 
4to. 12. 8s. cl.—The Victory, or the Ward Room Mess, by M. 
H. Barker, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.—An Autuinn in 
Switzerland, by Mrs. A. Yates, new edit., post 8vo. It's. 6d. cl. 
—E6then, or Traces of Travel brought Home from the East, 
8vo. 12s, cl.—The Popular Member, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols, 
royal 12mo. l/ 11s. 6d bds.—Wirkin’s Five per cent. Interest 
Tables, with Supplement, 12mo. 3s. bd.—tleming and Tib- 
bins’s French and English Dictionary, (American edit.) royal 
8vo. 12. ls. cl. Warren's Hints to Young Organists. 18mo, 
3s. el.—St. Lucia, Historical, Statistical and Descriptive, by 
H. H. Breen, Esq.. 8vo. 12s. c.—A Descriptive Account of 
an Improved Method of Planting and Managing the Root of 
the Grape Vine, by C. Hoare, !2mo. 5s. cl.—My Chureh- 
yard, by a Pastor, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—History of Prince Lee 
Boo, 19th edit., 18mo. 2s. cl_—Rowe on Nervous Diseases, 
7th edit., 8vo. 5s. Gd. bds —Parley’s Wonders of the Earth, 
Sea, and Sky, square, 5s cl.—The Nursery Book, new edit., 
square, 3s. 6 /. cl.—Wells’s (M. L.) Edition of the New Acts 
on lmpri-onment for Debt. Insolvency, &c., with Introduc- 
tion and Index, 12mo. 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. law cloth. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Education in France, 
A—, Normandie. 

Tue protracted settlement of the law regulating 
secondary education in France, the keen struggle 
between the Roman Catholic church and the laity, 
between the lovers of free education and of a re- 
stricted one, between those who separate the teaching 
of philosophy from religion, and those who would 
make a knowledge of the former dependent on the 
latter, render the whole question one of extreme 
interest. 

1 have collected, with considerable care, and, I 
think, accuracy, the plan of that extensive system, 
which comprehends within its range the entire popu- 
lation of France, and which was designed and ar- 
ranged by the sayacity and skill of Napoleon. In 
1808 he drew up the outline of his scheme, which 
he subsequently organized with the same precision 
that he exercised in the formation and discipline of a 
numerous army. 

The central point, from which all operations radi- 
ate, is the University, which is not a college of edu- 
cation, like those of Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, or 
Aberdeen, each forming in itself a university, nor 
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a combination of colleges, as the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, but a corporate body, with a 
board of management, and an indefinite number of 
members, comprehending, amongst others, every 
licensed schoolmaster in the kingdom. The supreme 
authority is lodged in the Minister of Instruction, 
and a royal council of public instruction, consisting 
of seven individuals,* and about twelve general in- 
spectors. The Minister of Instruction is appointed 
by the King, to whom he takes an oath of office with 
the ceremonials prescribed for the Archbishops. His 
chief duties are to prepare and present to his Ma- 
jesty an annual Report of schools and functionaries, 
to confirm the admissions of Faculties, sign and grant 
diplomas, publish Acts relating to education, and con- 
trol the entire corresponding department. He has 
the absolute appointment of all the principal fune- 
tionaries in the colleges, and of all clerks in the 
offices of education ; and he also appoints the general 
inspectors, whose duty it is to visit all the schools in 
the kingdom, and report upon the state of education 
and discipline in the faculties of law, medicine, &e. 
and the fitness of professors. The members of the 
royal council have their commissions also from the 
King, who, upon a vacancy, selects one out of three 
. names presented to him by the Minister of Instruc- 
tion and the council. They meet twice a-week, and, 
amongst other duties, select books, and encourage 
the publication of such as they may think necessary 
for educational purposes. 

The University is divided into twenty-six Acade- 
mies—the number of the courts of appeal—viz. Aix, 
Amiens, Angiers, Besangon, Bordeaux, Bourges, 
Caen, Cahors, Clermont, Corse, Dijon, Douai, Gre- 
noble, Limoges, Lyons, Me‘z, Montpellier, Nancy, 
Nimes, Orleans, Paris, Pau, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Rouen, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. These Academies, 
like the University, are only boards of control for 
different arrondissements, not buildings for the recep- 
tion of pupils. Each of them is governed by a rector 
and particular inspectors, whose duty it is to visit all 
the schools within the jurisdiction of the Academy. 
Generally there are two inspectors in each Academy, 
excepting that of Paris, which has about ten, and is 
distinguished by having the grand master, or Minister 
of Instruction for its rector. With each rector is 
associated an academic council, of which he is, ex 
officio, the president. 

The Academy of Paris has five schools or facul- 
ties—viz. those of Divinity, Law, Medicine, Sciences, 
and Letters. By the Academies only degrees are 
conferred, which, with certain exceptions, are limited 
to the right to practise in the arrondissement of the 
Academy in which they are obtained, The degrees 
of Divinity are conferred wherever there is a metro- 
politan church; the Lutherans graduate at Stras- 
bourg, as did the Calvinistic portion of Protestants at 
Geneva (when that place constituted a portion of 
France), and degrees are conferred at Montauban on 
the members of the Protestant Gallican Church. 

The Law schools (or frculties) are in Paris, Aix, 
Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Poitiers, Rennes, Strasbourg, 
and Toulouse. The Medical schools of the first rank 
(comprehending Surgery and Pharmacy) are at Paris, 
Montpellier, and Strasbourg; aud the secondary ones, 
which grant certificates to an inferior rank of prac- 
titioners, called officers of health, who are authorized 
to practise by certificates, granted in every arron- 
dissement, on proof of their having practised five 
years in hospitals, or ten under the instructions of 
regularly qualified men. 

Women are instructed for midwifery in hospitals 
under a professor, and are presented with diplomas 
gratuitously. 

The faculties of Sciences and Letters are generally 
where there are Royal Colleges, and in every chief 
seat of an Academy. 

The degrees in each faculty} are three, viz. those of 
bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, and the examinations 
and acts for them are public. 

Education is divided into three grand branches :— 

Elementary instruction, which is given in the com- 
munal and private schools, and embraces the general 
rudiments necessary for all classes. 

Secondary instruction, confined to colleges of the 
State, and private institutions, embraces moral and 

* ‘Ihe number originally was thirty. 

+ The word faculty means a branch of a learned profession, 


and also the school in which lectures on that branch are 
delivered. 














religious instruction, ancient and modern languages, 
history and geography, physical and mathematical 
sciences ; in short, the preparatory education necessary 
for an academician or a professional man. 

And superior instruction, which is confined to the 
faculties. The projet de loi deals only with secondary 
instruction. ‘ 

The first in order, of the establishments for giving 
it, are the royal colleges (originally Lycées), which 
are founded and supported by the State so far as 
paying the functionaries, hut the buildings are 
provided from local sources; each of those is under 
the direction of a provisor, censor, and economist ; 
the last has authority to sue for all debts due to the 
college for tuition, &c. This functionary is nomin- 
ated on the presentation of the provisor and the re- 
port of the rector of the Academy. The other officials 
are one or two almoners (ecclesiastics), professors, 
agrégés,t inferior teachers, a physician, and surgeon; 
the provisor nominates the medical men, the sub- 
ordinate teachers, and the servants. 

The regulations for the internal management are 
precise and stringent, and if the provisor discharges 
his duty, he has no sinecure office. Besides his daily 
duties, it is his business to make reports of the con- 
duet, proficiency, and state of health of his pupils to 
their parents, and twice a-year to forward in detail 
to the academic council a report of the discipline, 
studies, and general condition of the college, dis- 
tinguishing boarders from day scholars; and these 
reports are so arranged as to give the names, ages, 
birthplaces, rank of the parents, with particular ob- 
servations on the progress and conduct of each | 
scholar; they are registered in the archives of the | 
Academy. | 

The censor is next in authority, and has the | 
superintendence of everything reiating to instruction | 
and discipline, but he must obey the directions of | 
the provisor, and submit to him a weekly abstract 
of his daily notes, and of the reports of the professor. 
He is required to be present when the intern | 
pupils go to bed and rise up, and to observe their | 
conduct when out of their lecture rooms. He has 
also charge of the library. ‘The almoner is the only 
clergyman of necessity in any of the colleges, though, 
in point of fact, several provisors, principals, and pro- 
fessors are ecclesiastics. This was not the case, how- 
ever, for some years after the Revolution of 1850, 
but within the last two or three years the struggle for 
their appointment has set in, and clerical superinten- 
dence prevails in many places. A great portion of 
the laity are very careful to check every tendency 
to clerical ascendancy in this and other matters of a 
general nature, and therefore opposed to the admis- 
sion of a large proportion of the clergy in the super- 
intendence of the colleges, and this is one of the chief 
subjects in dispute. On the one hand, the Roman 
Catholic clergy are grasping at the entire control 
of the colleges and of education; and on the other, the 
positive injunctions of the Ministre de l’Instruction 
compel the professors to teach philosophy wholly dis- 
sociated from religion. 

M. de Lamartine§ observes, “the Church says, Re- 
ligious worship, that is faith ; faith, that is education ; 
you have given me religious worship, you owe me 
education—nothing more rigorously logical. The 
State says, Education, that is man ; education it is the 
human mind. If I give you education, I give you up 
man, I give you up the human mind, I give you up 
entire civilization—in a word, I abdicate. A certain 
scruple holds me back ; Iam content to give you nine- 
tenths. Iam content to give you all religions educa- 
tion, all domestic education, all popular education, 
all education from man’s first to his sixteenth year, 
but leave me that which is paramount, public civil 
education. That at least belongs to me. The Chureh 
replies, No; the cultivation of intellect is yours, but 
the soul is ours; if you do not let me examine your 
doctrines and control the faith of your professors, we 
refuse assent. We separate from you, we aid no 
longer in your colleges, And here the Church, sincere 
and conscientious, is right. For, if she believes, 














t This word is used in two senses; all professors in royal 
colleges must undergo an extra examination. called Agré- 
gation, which entitles them to a salary of 400fr. per annum, 
employed or unemployed, and to the title of Agrégé. The 
word isalso used to express the office of assistant (suppleant), 
and this assistant need not toundergo the extra examination, 
though he must be a graduate. It is in the latter sense it is 
used above. 

§ In Etat, l'Eglise, et l'Enseignement. 
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she cannot act a part in w sacred comedy —assisting 
the State in a performance that, she says, is the pers 
version of her faith ; nor can she complacently cover 
with her mantle the delusions of philosophic teaching. 
which takes souls from her between the pulpit and 
the altar. It is unworthy of her ; it is tomake foolg 
of men, merchandise of children, and to sell God!” 

But the Church will not gain her point. The 
teaching of philosophy, as founded by Descartes, wil] 
be retained. 

M.de Broglie observes*—* W hat is the definite end 
that Descartes has proposed and has attained? It is 
to establish the complete and reciprocal independ- 
ence of philosophy and religion—independence, with. 
out which, philosophy, worthy of the name, cannot 
exist, nor religion be profoundly and systematically 
demonstrated. These principles are excellent; no 
person understood them better, proclaimed them with 
more candour, supported them with more éclat and 
vigour, than Fenelon, in his ‘Treatise on the Existence 
of God, and Bossuet, in the Traité de la Connaissance 
de Dieu et de soi-méme. But are these questions 
which can be mooted without danger before auditors 
of fifteen or sixteen, by many hundreds of young 
professors, who thus commence their course of teach- 
ing? And do not other questions no less delicate and 
thorny arise #” Does not the history of philosophy 
tell us, that the teaching of it from necessity places 
the mind on a very slippery declivity. In laying 
before youth the picture of the great alterations of 
the human heart, who can answer for it that the 
award of praise and blame will be always given with 
a just and blameless discernment ? Though he so 
forcibly points out the dangers of the present system 
of teaching philosophy, he decides in favour of con- 
tinuing it, with the hope that the ® Minister of 
Instruction and the Royal Council may always have 
the eye and ear open to trace with a firm and strong 
hand the line of demarcation between superior and 
secondary education, and admit nothing in the latter 
which goes beyond logic, morality, and elementary 
psychology.” 

This is rather a vague boundary ; but to return to 
my details. 

Wherever the number of Protestants is consider- 
able, as at Paris and Strasbourg, a Protestant 
almoner is appointed conjointly with the Roman 
Catholic. The almoner, who has the same rank 
with the censor, is nominated like that functionary, 
on the presentation of the provisor, after the approval 
of the bishop of his diocese, and the consent of the 
rector. He conducts the religious department 
altogether, and has prescribed days for celebrating 
the services of his Church, among which there is one 
appointed for the day preceding the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes, and the day of resuming studies, 

The professors are divided into two classes, agrégés 
aux hautes sciences and agrégés de grammaire. They 
are teachers in the different branches of education, 
and submit weekly reports to the censor. They must 
wear their robes when attending their classes, and 
have the privilege of taking private pupils at their 
own houses, providing they send them to the college 
classes as day scholars. 

The study masters are the lowest order of teachers, 
and fulfil the ordinary duties of our school ushers. 
They accompany the pupils in their walks, take their 
meals with them, and act under the orders of the 
provisor. There are, also, extra masters for drawing, 
musie, and fencing ; and it is thought probable that 
music will be introduced among the regular branches 
of education, as the teaching of living languages has 
been rendered obligatory within the last two or three 
years, ‘ 

The minimum age for admission as a boarder is 
eight ; and some previous knowledge of reading and 
writing is necessary ; in addition to which candidate 
day scholars are required to have some acquaintance 
with ciphering. and obtain the consent of the provisor 
to their admission, If he should object to an indivi- 
dual, he is bound to assign his reasons to the rector; 
and all boys, on entrance, must produce certificates 
of morality, and of their having had the small or 
vaccine pox. ‘ 

The intern scholars are divided into three sections, 
the first of which consists of two elementary classes, 
namely, the 7th and 8th; the second of the 3rd, 4th, 





* Rapport de la Commission ehargée de l'examiner k 
projet de loi relatif a l'instruction, &c. 
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the two classes of philosophy, and that of rhetoric. 
These sections have distinct superintendence, and no 
more than thirty of them can be assembled in the 
same lecture room 5 each class has a separate dormi- 
tory, with a prescribed distance (three métres) be- 
tween the beds, if there be not a sufficient number of 
single cells, and during the hours of recreation the 
senior are separated from the junior classes. 

The rules respecting discipline and theemployment 
of the pupils, from the time of rising at half-past five 
to bed-time at nine, are very minute and rigid ; and 
to prevent any deduction of time from the portion 
which is appropriated by the statutes to the common 
lessons of each class, to other matters—such as music, 
dancing, and fencing, these can be taught only in 
the hours of recreation. 

The rules concerning leave of absence from college, 
and the reception of visitors within it, are also 
stringent ; and there is a gencral prohibition against 
absence in Passion-week, which is devoted to religious 
exercises, but there are a few holidays. When the 
students obtain leave to go out, they are obliged to 
wear the uniform coat of the college, and they are 
not allowed to depart or return alone—if, therefore, 
they get into scrapes it is not from want of precau- 
tions to prevent them. The day scholars, who have 
no distinguishing dress, have a separate code of laws 
for their guidance, which are also strict and precise. 
Commissioners of administration, composed of the 
principal magistrates or the most respectable parents, 
give a general inspection of the accounts and con- 
dition of each college, hear complaints, and are em- 
powered to expel a student for ill conduct, with an 
obligation of responsibility to government for doing so. 

The gradations of punishment, from privations of 
a trifling nature to heavy tasks, confinement, and 
expulsion, are defined with the precision that might 
be expected from the character of Napoleon, their 
framer. 

The general subjects of instruction, and the divi- 
sions into classes have already been noticed. I have 
only to add, that the books studied are the same 
in all the colleges, and that the professors are not 
permitted in any respect to deviate from the uni- 
formity of the prescribed system as fixed by the 
supreme authority from year to year. 

There are, at present, forty-three Royal Colleges, 
of which five are in Paris, and it is proposed that 
there shall be at least one in every department. I 
reserve for another letter an account of the Com- 
munal Colleges. 





Alexandria, July 24, 1844. 

One of the most remarkable features both of an- 
cient and modern cities in Egypt is that vast accu- 
mulation of rubbish which is found in and around 
them. These accumulations about Alexandria ex- 
tend for miles, and those about Cairo nearly surround 
that city with a chain of hills which, here and there, 
exeeed in height the loftiest houses. 

In Alexandria, as far as one can judge, from the 
excavations that are made in these mounds in many 
parts of the city, they are composed of the ruins of 
temples and houses of various epochs, while the hills 
that surround Cairo are entirely the produce of that 
tity, to which the houses by their rapid decay have 
mainly contributed. These excavations are the 
quarries of the modern city. It was out of one of 
them that Mr. Harris obtained that colossal foot now 
in the British Museum, and the late French consul, 
procured several interesting fragments, among 
which a statue of Herodotus and a bronze vase were 
conspicuous. Every day, now that materials for 
building are in great request for the docks and for- 
tifications, brings to light some fragment of antiquity 
of which commonly all that is marble, such as the 
capitals of columns and fragments of statues, is broken 
vpon the spot for the lime-kiln whichis usually built 
by the side of the excavation; while the foundations 
of the ancient buildings are quarried into stones of 
more portable dimensions for the modern erections, 
Which, like all Turkish structures, are not likely to 
hand down to very remote posterity the name of the 
founders. But with regard to the mounds of Cairo, 
there is another curious circumstance, the never- 
failing indication of an ancient site; and from which 
would appear that the former, like the present 
inhabitants of Egypt, indulged largely in the luxury 





of vessels for cooling water, the fragments of which, 
as in the Monte Testaccio of Rome, form no incon- 
siderable part of their bulk. These vessels for cool - 
ing water are made of unglazed baked clay of an 
extremely porous nature, by which means, in the 
climate of Egypt, the evaporation is abundant, and 
the water rendered excessively cool; but as these 
vessels soon lose their porosity, and not being avail- 
able for other purposes, they furnish a regular con- 
tribution of a mass of imperishable material, which 
has aided considerably in the formation of these 
mounds. The most approved bottles for cooling 
water are made at Kennch, a town in the Thebaid, 
on the east bank of the Nile. They are of a greyish 
clay colour, excessively thin and porous, and not 
unfrequently elegant in form. It is usual in the 
houses of the best Levantine families of Egypt to 
impart to these bottles an 4greeable odour, which is 
retained some time and transferred to the water, by 
perfuming the inside with the smoke of gum mastic ; 
a practice which has given occasion to imagine that 
in the Thebaid was preserved the curious art of 
making bottles that imparted to the water an agree- 
able odour. The extent and elevation of these arti- 
ficial hills of Cairo is very extraordinary. Approach- 
ing the city from the north-east, the traveller might 
imagine himself far in the desert many miles from 
any human habitation, till he is close to the walls, 
when the view of the city suddenly bursts upon him 
like one of those fairy creations of the Arabian au- 
thors. Of late years, however, this illusion has been 
considerably marred by the establishment of wind- 
mills on the most elevated points. Shutting one’s 
eyes, however, to that circumstance, and the geolo- 
gical structure of the hills, the effect on the mind is 
really magical. 

To the south-west of the city, one of the mounds 
has been employed in the salutary measure of filling 
up a lake that existed in that direction; and still 
nearer to old Cairo, one is now, by the advice and 
contrivance of the Frank residents, in the process of 
being profitably diminished in the manufacture of 
nitre, of which salt the earth being deprived, it is 
carried to some olive plantations in the neighbour- 
hood. 





Rome. 

Wuar are the English painters doing? <A very 
natural question. Happily, it is not difficult to ob- 
tain a full and satisfactory answer, for there is no 
place in the world where greater, if equal, facilities 
are afforded for examining works of art. To say 
nothing of the more public places of exhibition, one 
has only to knock at the door ofan artist, and straight- 
way you are introduced into the sanctum. My 
countrymen form no exception to the general rule 
of courtesy with which the visitor is received in the 
studii of Rome; and I have received unmingled 
satisfaction, both as an Englishman and as a lover 
of the Fine Arts, from the observations which, by 
their permission, I have been enabled to make. 

As fresco painting is beginning to interest the 
English public, you will be glad to hear that the at- 
tention of our artists here is awakened to the impor- 
tance of it. Why it has never been cultivated in 
England, I know not, except that it is a style of 
painting suited more particularly to a higher class of 
subjects than have ever been much patronized 
amongst us, and that our religion closed a wide field 
against its exercise. All that is wanted, as it appears 
to me, in order to the successful cultivation of this, 
the highest branch of painting, is the encouragement 
which a correct national taste would afford. Those 
*¢ prettinesses,”? which are at present sought after by 
our countrymen, however chaste and graceful they 
may be, are but ill suited for the severe style of 
fresco painting. The very circumstance, therefore, 
which renders painting in fresco ill adapted to those 
elegant boudoir subjects, which please often from the 
mere trickery of art, render it eminently suited to 
the higher claims of historical subjects, in a taste for 
which we are at present so defective. Fresco paint- 
ing is a bold, decided, manly style, requiring thorough 
knowledge of the art. 

But encouragement is wanting even in Rome,— 
moral as well as money encouragement. The dignity 
of Art must be upheld. It is depressing to the artist 
to feel (that is, the artist who has not as yet esta- 
blished his fame and his position) that he is admitted 
into society in a dubious character, half mechanic, 





half professor ofa liberal art. These are evils which 
can be remedied only by a more widely extended and 
more correct appreciation of Art; till then, the 
young nobility and gentry of our land will be, as 
now, more interested in unearthing a fox under the 
Aqueducets, and in a sharp run over the Campagna, 
than in studying the immortal works which adorn 
the galleries of the eternal city; more readily will 
they open their purse to support “ the pack,” than 
to encourage genius: and our young artists must 
continue to paint trifles suited to the taste of the 
visitors to Rome, in order to supply their immediate 
wants, and the English school must remain still 
pretty and graceful. 


To the brief letter of our correspondent, we will 
add a paragraph from one of a later date, giving the 
following account of voleanic phenomena in the 
neighbourhood of the Sabine Hills :— 

© The shocks of earthquake which have been ex- 
perienced for more than a month past at many points 
of these mountains constitute a fact as alarming by 
its continuance, as rare and remarkable in itself. As 
early as the Sth of last month, shocks were felt at 
Palestrina, whose neighbouring valleys present no 
volcanic characters of an ancient date, with the ex- 
ception of the lake Regillo, which is an extinct 
crater. Each day since, about noon, the same trem. 
bling of the rocks has recurred. On the 17th of 
the present month, it was violent, and extended 
to Poli and Gennezzano. Since then, the daily 
concussions have manifested themselves by a visible 
sinking of the surface of the soil, and the fall of 
some houses. These ominous signs have determined 
many families to quit the place: and the public 
functionaries themselves, and the nuns and monks 
have abandoned it, with the consent of the Cardinal 
Castrucci Cuastracane, the present protector of Pa- 
lestrina, in search of a temporary abode elsewhere.” 





ATHENS TO LONDON, 

AmonoG the unbought luxuries of the age, the 
power of economical and rapid travelling is perhaps 
one of the most important; for it not only brings 
remote regions of the earth into proximity, but 
actually, in a sense, passes over the great gulphs 
of time, and enables the imaginative mind to 
penetrate into the depths of the past. Years scarcely 
sufficed the pilgrim of the eleventh century to per- 
form a journey to Palestine; and even lately a voyage 
to India was an affair of such moment, as seldom to 
be undertaken twice; whereas, now, Jerusalem is 
within twenty and Bombay not more than forty days 
from London. Sixteen days suffice for the modern 
tourist to compare the scene of the ministry of 
Joseph in Egypt and that of Peel in England— 
to reflect on the policy of the first and the last Corn 
Law on record. A single week is enough to transfer 
the courtier from the palace of Victoria, to that of 
Augustus, and three are sufficient to reach the 
capital of Constantine from the place of his birth 
(York). Fourteen days will take the classical 
student from the Tower of London to the Acropolis 
of Athens, where, seated on the Areopagos, he may 
at his leisure compare the late decision of the doctors 
of Oxford, with that of the theologians of Attica, 
who were equally stung by the similar reproof of 
“whom ye ignorantly worship,’’ &c. 

The following notes may not perhaps be unaccept- 
able. Ancona, Trieste, and Marseilles, present 
three points of embarkation for Greece, respectively 
five, six, and nine days from Athens. Austrian or 
French steamers leave these ports every fortnight ; 
the mails, from Marseilles, can be conveyed from 
London in ninety hours, and couriers require but 
very little longer to reach Trieste from London. But 
for those who would avoid fatigue, the most agreeable 
route to Marseilles is that of Rouen, Paris, and 
Chalon; whence steamers rapidly glide down the 
Saone and Rhone, by Lyons to Avignon. This 
last most interesting old city is only a ten or twelve 
hours’ drive from Marseilles. 

The voyage from Marseilles to Athens is rendered 
interesting by the touching of the boats at Leghorn, 
Civita Veechia, Naples, and Malta. The annexed 
itinerary from Athens to London, will show how 
every day’s journey is filled with objects of varied 
interest; they may be glanced at, in twenty-one to 
twenty-five days, but twice that period is not too 
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long to examine them with the attention they 
deserve. 

The moment of sunrise and of sunset, at Athens, 
is proverbially one of the highest interest there. 
The morn is seldom or never with “ russet mantle 
clad,’’ as the British poets justly describe her, but still 
as “‘ rosy-fingered” as when Homer for the last time 
beheld her illuminate the Cyclades from the island 
of Neos. The moment fixed by the Steam Navigation 
Company for departure from Athens, in May and 
June, is happily that of sunrise, and the crowd of 
travellers moving from the city to the Peirzus, (no 
longer between the long walls, but over the mac- 
adamized road partly formed of their ruins, ) watches 
with interest the first rays dart above Hymettus, 
and strike, now the summits of Parnes, Egaleos, and 
Lycabettus ; now the columns of the Parthenon, and 
lastly the low brown crest of the Munichian pro- 
montory. The olive groves are soon passed, the 
vestiges of the fortified towers of the lower city 
arrived at, and the light caique (kibotos) wafts the 
stranger from the well built quay to the deck of a 
smart little Austrian steamer, generally lying in 
that part of the harbour anciently called the Aphro- | 
disian port. The Peirzus, which at the end of the 
war boasted but of two wooden huts, and the ruins | 
of the old convent, is now a town of 2,000 or 2,500 | 
inhabitants; with regular streets, good quays, and | 
tworespectable churches. The harbour issufficiently | 
large for four line of battle ships, three frigates, 
besides steamers, gunboats, and numerous small 
merchantmen. In the spring of 1844, it was thus 
occupied, and in the year preceding, the Howe was 
brought into the port by Admiral Mason, being the | 
first three-decker which had ever entered the Porto 
Leone.* At six, the punctual Austrian passes 
through the ancient mole-heads, and leaving the 
tombs of the ancient and modern heroes of Greece, 
Themistocles, and Miaulis, nearthe Munichian point, 
sweeps by the bay of Salamis and the island at its 
mouth, where the Persian guarda nobile (the “ Im- 
mortals’ of Xerxes’ household troops) perished. 

The well known letter of Sulpicius, written in the 
age of Augustus, is the best description of the scene 
and the feelings of the sympathizing traveller, 
from Peirzus to the Isthmus, (the boat reaches its 
northern extremity in about four hours,)—Egina, | 
Eleusis, Megara, Corinth, remain, as the Roman 
and the Turk, equally reckless for their happiness, 
left them, in ruins. Happily, the worship of Ceres 
is replaced by that of the Christian Jehovah, and 
the military tyranny of Roman laws by constitu- 
tional liberty, achieved by a gallant and industrious 
people. The graceful sigh of sympathy was all 
the Roman philosopher could bestow on Greece, 
after the butchery and pillage which had been com- 
mitted by his countrymen there. But the benevolent 
feeling of Christian Europe compelled unwilling 
governments (after long delay, fatal to a third of her 
inhabitants) to assist in rescuing her from the hand 
of the infidel. France, England, and Russia lent 
her arms and money, when exhausted with victory, 
but they left her bound in absolutism and ignorance. 
Hellas has now again plumed her feathers like the 
eaglet, and is balancing herself on the constitu- | 
sional wings of a limited monarchy; while England | 
and France are screening her from the frozen breath 
of the north, as she tries her pinions. 

The Isthmus of Corinth is not only interesting 
from the remains of the city, which are remarkable | 
only for some very ancient Dorie columns of a 
temple of Neptune, and the Acropolis above (a mag- 
nificent natural fortress, from which the whole range 
of Parnassus and Helicon is seen), but for the 
vestiges of the Isthmian temples and wall. The ten 
hours (from 12 noon to 10 p.m.) between the arrival 
and sailing of the steam-boats on each side the | 
Isthmus, gives ample time for investigating these 
remains, and horses and carriages are ready to take | 
travellers the six miles to Corinth, or the four across | 
to Lutraki; the solitary little bay where the boat | 
from Trieste lies concealed, as if ashamed of the 
conquest over Neptune, in this his most sacred home 
and capital. The great wall of massive squared 
stones, strengthened by towers, crossed the Isthmus 

about a mile south of its northern limit, and may 











* This name was given in the Middle Ages, from the marble 
lions, which the Venetians subsequently carried away from 
the pier heads at the harbour mouth. 


| effected even without the aid of steam. 


| all the plains (excepting Maina), the families and 





still be traced. It was here that the Isthmian games 
were celebrated, and the Alsos, or sacred Grove 
round the Temple of Neptune, stretched along the 
wall. One fragment of a huge fluted column alone 
marks the site of the temple itself, and one chapel 
that of many of the minor fanes, shrines and 
statues recorded by Pausanias. Near this, on the 
east, is the vast hollow which once formed the 
famous Stadium, the sides still marking its extent, 
and the area blooming with green corn. The whole 
scene is exceedingly beautiful, diversified by hills 
and dales of limestone, covered with the sacred 
pine, which grows freely among the ruins, and 
the diminutive green glens. From every little sum- 
mit is an enchanting view of the classic mountains 
long since consecrated to Pan, Ceres, or the Muses, 
while on all sides of this abandoned court of 
Neptune, his blue expanse of empire is to be seen. 
It is one of those few spots in the world where 
nature, history, and poetry combine to delight the 
imagination, and present successive pictures to the 
mind from the earliest times; when Dedalian art 
arose at Sicyon, when Greece became refined and 
free, when Rome triumphed in blood, and when 
Paul preached the great victory of peace. It was 
hence he drew his bold figure from the games ; and 
Cenchrza is only six miles to the south, a deserted 
little bay. Nero’s attempt to cut the Isthmus, is 
also to be traced on the west side by the sea near 
the wall, but extended only about one-third of the 
width of the isthmus. 

The small depth of water on the west of the 
Isthmus, and the tedious navigation of so long a 
gulph as that of Corinth, land-locked by lofty 
mountains, and subject to calms and sudden 
tempests ; as well as the insignificancy of Corinth 
itself, and the small consumption of the country 
around, give no encouragement to a renewal of the 
attempt. There is no difficulty in the engineering 
part of the enterprise. As far as local navigation is | 
concerned, two patent slips and a tramroad might | 





| easily be laid down, which, at small expense, would | 
| transport across the Isthmus the small craft which 


carry on the trade in the gulph, and this might be 
At day- 
light, the steamer usually reaches Vostizza, a pretty 
town brought into some importance, as a centre for 
the currant growth and exportation, and the capital 
of a respectable little province. In the ravines behind 
it, is a beautiful track which rises to the mountain 
summits, on which stands the renowned monastery of 
Megaspelion, the largest in Greece, and one of the 
most picturesque of all the holy retirements of the 
world. It bears comparison with the Chartreuse 
or Vallombrosa ; and if it presents less of interest in 
the costly pomp of architecture or of sculpture, it 
should be rather honoured than despised for the 
absence of such luxury of worship. ‘The brightest 
gem of Greece was, however, here preserved in the 
worst of times—her liberty, for when Ibrahim 
Pasha burnt the villages of the Morea, and occupied 


wealth of many of the richest chiefs were brought 
here, and the convent was successfully defended 
against every attack. 

Opposite Vostizza is the bay of Crissa, in which 
is Galaxide, and the Scala only a few miles from 
Delphi. 

The southern shores of the Gulph of Corinth, are 
covered with plantations of the little grape we call 
currants (from Corinth) as far as Patrass; this town 
is thirty miles from Vostizza, and without the two 
castles, which, approaching within about two miles 
of each other, command the entrance into the gulph. 

Patrass, with its castle and plain richly cultivated 
and its mountains in the rear, 1s not without beauty ; 
the town is flourishing and one of the best built in 
Greece. It is the great entrepét for the currant 
trade, and that with the islands, and indeed the 
whole of the Adriatic. 

From Patrass the Austrian steamer in an hour or 
two passes before the lagoons of Missolonghi, but 
the town lies five or six miles from the sea on the 
low coast, and is not discernible. Its three sieges, 
glorious defence, and final catastrophe, in 1827, 
when one part of the garrison cut its way through 
the enemy’s lines, and the other blew up the build- 
ing they had retired to, (thus involving in one com- 





mon destruction Christian and Moslem, assailant 


and defender,) have given it a name which on} 
requires the halo of twenty centuries around it to 
raise it to an equality with Thermopyle or with 
Saguntum. Another scene of glory is the site of 
the battle of Lepanto, which is in fact off the har- 
bour of Missolonghi, just within the Curzolari 
islands, from which this great defeat of the Moslems 
by the Christian allies, takes its name. Could Don 
John of Austria, rising from his grave at Namur 
have seen Austrian ships bringing across the scene 
of his victory provisions to the Turkish camp, and 
Christian engineers directing their artillery, he 
might have addressed them in terms even more 
severe than those of “the Royal Dane,” 

Revenge this foul and most unnatural murder, 
And again— 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 

That rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf, 

Wouldst thou not stir in this. 
The Fiore del Levante, Zante, is seen to the south- 
west, and Cephalonia, St. Maura, Ithaca passed on the 
east; the promontory of Actium, and the mouth of 
the Gulph of Arta, which forms the frontier of 
Greece, Anti Paxo (where it is said Cleopatra and 
Antony feasted before the battle of Actium), Paxo 
with the hapless Parga, and the mountains of Sulj 
on the Main opposite it, successively fill the picture; 
and finally Corfu, the most important and largest 
of the islands of the Septinsular republic, raises its 
lofty head above the sea, and the steamer enters its 
harbour about twenty hours after leaving Patras, 
and thirty-six from the Isthmus. The Homeric 
recollections of Ulysses and Nausicae and Alcinous 
are perhaps the most interesting of all that is found 
of the ancient Corcyra; scarcely any ancient re- 
mains exist. But this ismost amply made amends 
for, by the extreme picturesque beauty of the 
island, its rocks, mountains, bays, and olive groves, 
and lastly its fortifications and roads; in all which 
it is pre-eminent. And to an English eye the 
British grenadiers on duty, and the numbers of 
men and officers sauntering in undress uniforms 
about the citadel and town, form no unpleasing 
accompaniment tothe landscape. The remodelling 
of the fortifications is now nearly completed, and 
the old Venetian works, which demanded a large 
army to defend them, have been converted into 
three citadels, of which two are very strong, and 
the third an island, said to be impregnable. 
Unhappily batteries are more easily raised and 
maintained than olive groves ; the immense num- 
ber on the island have lately given scarcely 
a tithe of their produce, and the islanders who 
almost disdain any other agriculture, and neglect 
the ground beneath the trees (contrary to the 
Italian custom), have been suffering great dis- 
tress. The steamer reaches Ancona about forty- 
eight hours after she leaves Corfu; but as three 
days’ quarantine is imposed on passengers by the 
Pope, few land; Ragusa and the Bocca di Cattaro, 
with Montenegro, on the Dalmatian coast, are not 
seen, and the only thing which breaks the monotony 
of these two days is the island of Lissa, famous in 
the history of the last war for the achievements of 
the gallant Hoste and his little squadron. Seventeen 
to twenty hours is the usual passage from Ancona 
to Trieste. The picturesque promontory of the 
Santa Casa di Loretto, and the citadel and lazzaretto, 
are the most remarkable things of Ancona, with the 
exception of a good mole and a well preserved 
Roman arch (temp. Trajan). The fine harbour is 
ill filled by a few coasters, and the town itselfa 
specimen of the mistakes aud miseries of Papal 
tule. Trieste, founded by the Empress Maria 
Theresa, but a mere village till the destruction of 
Venice, has risen into opulence since the peace of 
1814. It was declared a free port, and has served 
as an entrepét, not only for Austria, the Milanese, 
Dalmatia, &c. but also between Europe and the 
Levant. The natural consequence has been, an 
immense extension of the town, which is now well- 
built and regular, with a wide canal and quays for 
the use of the shipping. There can scarcely 
be said to be a harbour, but the whole Adriatic 
closes in the semicircular roadstead before the 
town, into which a couple of small jetties are run 
out. The amphitheatre of mountains above renders 
it secure from all winds, for those from the 
south cannot blow home. The new streets are eX- 
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ceedingly well-built, with lofty, handsome stone 
houses. But the commercial genius and modern 
origin of the town are displayed in every part of it: 
with the exception of the Exchange and Theatre, 
there is no building raised for the purposes of luxury 
or pleasure, or of any interest in an architectural 

cint of view. The Greek church is very richly 
decorated in the interior. In the year 1841, authentic 
returns show the imports into Trieste, ships 1,038, 
ditto coasters 7,164; goods, value, pounds sterling, 
4,900,0002.; exports, ships, 1,035, ditto coasters, 
3,000; goods, pounds sterling, 3,750,0001. The 

eat establishment of Austrian Lloyd’s, a company 
which not only makes insurances, but which sends 
steamers over the Levant and Black Sea, is the 
most remarkable enterprise of the place. ‘The rail- 
way from Vienna to ‘Trieste is completed only as 
fr as Gratz. Five steamers make the voyage to 
Venice, one every day, in about seven hours, and 
thence arailway from the shore to Padua takes travel- 
lers part of their journey towards Milan. Basle is now 
the best route, and the difference between the roads 
toit by Milan and the St’ Gothard, or by the Tyrol 
and Constance, is not material. ‘The slow revival 
of Venice of late years will be much aided by the 
completion of the breakwater at Maxamoco, and of 
the railway over arches from the city to the main 
Jand, a noble work, which another year may suffice 
to terminate. In 1841 the ships which entered the 
port of Venice were 4,152; tons, 276,894: ditto in 
1842, 4,858 ; tons, 336,319; showing an increase of 
tonnage of more than one-fifth. In this the English 
trade, direct, has not participated. Of its many ob- 
jects of interest for the stranger, Venice has lost 
scarcely any. The private collections of pictures 
have, indeed, been reduced considerably; many of 
them had disappeared twenty years ago. Its public 
gallery, library, arsenal, &c. are in their former 
state, and the Government is repairing many of 
those churches and other ancient buildings whith 
are the peculiar monuments of Venetian art. Trieste 
is thus reached from Athens on the sixth, and 
Venice on the seventh, day, and the voyage is seldom 
prolonged above one day. 

The distance from Venice to Milan, by Vicenza 
and Verona, is twenty-six hours of posting, and 
from Milan to Basle (via Lugano, St. Gothard, 
and Lucerne) forty-two hours, Basle to Strasburg 
by rail, and thence to Maintz, one day, Maintz to 
Aix one day, Aix to Ostend one day. The distance 
from Athens to London is thus reduced to twelve 
and a half days, which is all that is required by the 
couriers ; in sixteen days the journey may be per- 
formed agreeably, and ten more will admit of seeing 
agreat deal by the way. 





The Cultivation of the Currant. 
Cephalonia, July 1844. 

I have made a great many inquiries as to the 
method of cultivating the currants grown in these 
islands(Cephalonia, Zante, &c.), and consulted many 
works that treat on the subject, so that combined 
with my own personal observations, I hope to be 
able to give you a true and particular account of 
everything connected with this subject—in the hope 
and belief that some of your West Indian readers, 
d there be any not yet quite ruined, may profit 

y it. 

Currants are delicious in their raw state—we eat 
them regularly at breakfast. They grow exactly 
like grapes, in bunches, but each berry close to the 
other, so that they form a compact mass, something 
like a fir cone. They differ also from the common 
grape, in having no stones, that is to say, there is 
only one berry on each bunch (which they call the 
male currant) that has them. This one is always 
much larger than the others. They grow them in 
large fields, just like vineyards—but unlike the 
grape, the inhabitants take the greatest care of them 
—whereas the grape is allowed very much to take 
care of itself, the cultivator being quite satisfied 
to make the wretched country wine, which is not 
drinkable, instead of trying to improve the quality 
and render it fit for exportation, which I have no 
doubt might very easily be done: I have in fact 
tasted some very fair wine, something like cham- 
pagne—the Zante wines too, are preferable to the 
Cephalonian, of a dry flavour, and if pains were 
taken with them they would make a very agreeable 








table wine, something like those of the Cape. But 
to return to the currants. The islands at which 
they are principally cultivated, are Zante, Cepha- 
lonia, and Ithaca. 

Abundance of water is necessary, and essential 
to the fertility of the currant vine, and the planta- 
tion is inclosed with mounds and ditches, provided 
with sluices, to let in or keep out the water as may 
be necessary. The vines are planted in rows, with 
perfect regularity, three or four feet asunder. A 
new plantation is formed, either by layers, shoots 
(cuttings), or grafting the currant on the common 
vine. ‘The latter is the best. The sheots (cuttings) 
are cut in December, and planted in spring. It 
requires six or seven years to bring them to full 
bearing. The grafts produce in three or four years. 
The proper pruning of these vines is the great thing 
to be attended to. In December, the dead, weakly 
and unpromising branches, are cut off. In January, 
the remaining branches are curtailed—three or four 
eyes only are generally left. Each eye throws out 
three branches, one large and one small on each 
side. The large one only bears. In February, the 
earth is scooped out, about the roots, to warm them. 
In April, the surface is levelled. Manure is not 
generally used. The ends of the shoots of the 
currant vine are not broken. Some say they are 
always supported by stakes, but here this is seldom 
done. Great care must be taken that the shoots 
are not broken, so much so, that an annual general 
order comes out, forbiding us to shoot, or allow our 
dogs to hunt in the vineyards. The gathering 
takes place about August. The fruit is generally 
ripe enough for eating about the middle of July, and 
is much more agreeable to the taste, than when it 
is fully ripe, as it becomes then almost too sweet. 
Unlike other fruits, they say here that while in 
its three-quarter ripe state it may be eaten with 
impunity, but that it becomes unwholesome when 
perfectly ripe. As soon as the fruit is fully ripe, 
when it is almost black, it is carried to the drying 
ground, which is a spot in the vineyard, cleared 
and levelled, sometimes flagged and covered with a 
coating of cow-dung. The fruit is then exposed to 
the sun and frequently turned until perfectly dry. 
It is then separated from the stalk, and brought to 
the magazine—over one of which I am at this 
moment sitting, the houses here having in fact no 
habitable ground floor, the whole of it being taken 
up by these magazines; and a dreadful nuisance 
they are—for at the time of packing the stench is 
intolerable, and the hallooing, fighting, and swear- 
ing amongst the labourers, in that odious modern 
Greek which they manage, when in a rage, to 
speak in a high squeaking tone, through the nose, 
is a dreadful way of being roused in the morning. 
Before exportation the currant is packed in casks, 
and trodden down by the dirtiest Greeks, with naked 
feet, so that the quantity of dirt in an English 
plum-pudding may be guessed at. When the cur- 
rants are drying the fears of the grower are highest, 
for should rain come they are lost; a single shower 
destroys immense quantities, and anything like 
heavy rain entirely destroys the crop. Cephalonia 
has 6,242 acres of currant plantation, Zante has 
6,440 acres ; they make no wine of them, they are 
too valuable for that. I tasted some made by a 
private gentleman, but it was sweet and sickly. 





CHARACTERS IN ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.’ 
(Concluding Notice.) 
BENEDICK AND BEATRICE IN LOVE AND MATRIMONY. 

As we have hinted already, the right interpreta- 
tion of our heroine’s character depends materially 
on a clear understanding of the spirit of those two 
scenes between her and Benedick, which relate to 
their mutual avowal of love, and their joint deter- 
mination to call her cousin’s accuser to account. 

We see them, in the first place, repairing to the 
nuptials of their respective friends, Count Claudio 
and the lady Hero, each of them eager, not to 
exult in the other’s humiliation, but to remove the 
other’s anxiety. The strange turn, however, which 
the bridal takes, and the tragic circumstances in 
which it places the intended bride, give a new in- 
terest and a fresh complication to the moral relations 
already subsisting between signior Benedick and 
the lady Beatrice. Benedick, we must observe, is 





no more in the secret of the supposed discovery on 
the part of the prince and count, and the intended 
repudiation, tian Beatrice herself. He may well, 
then, be utterly confounded at Claudio’s first ejacu- 
lations before the altar: ‘“ Oh, what men dare do! 
what men may do! what men daily do! not know- 
ing what they do!’’—and exclaim in his turn 
“How now! Interjections? Why, then, some be 
of laughing, as ha! ha! ha!’ Like the rest of the 
bystanders, he remains in sheer amazement during 
the whole of the extraordinary accusation and igno- 
minious rejection, merely once exclaiming “ This 
looks not like a nuptial,”’ until the lady sinks down 
fainting under the stunning weight and suddenness 
of the blow. It is now that Beatrice first opens her 
lips on this oceasion; and her very first words show 
us that the outrageous imputation against her gentle 
cousin, her bosom friend, and even bedfellow, finds 
not a moment’s admittance into her belief :— 

Beat. Why, how now, cousin? wherefore sink you down ? 

Dou John. Come, let us go; these things, come thus to 
light, smother her spirits up. 


(Exeunt Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudio. 
Ben. Tlow doth the lady? 


Beat. Dead, 1 think.—Help, uncle !—Hero! why, Hero!— 
Uncle !—signior Benedick !—Friar! 

Leon. O tate, take not away thy heavy hand! 

Death is the fairest cover for her shame 
That may be wish'd for. 

Beat. Tow now, cousin Hero! 

Fy iar. Wave comfort, lady. 

Leon. Dost thou look up? 

Friar. Yea, wherefore should she not ? 

Leon. Wherefore !—why, doth not every earthly thing 

Cry shame upon her? Could she here deny 
The story that is printed in her blood? &e. 

Since Benedick is not at all in the confidence of 
his friend the count, and his princely patron, as to 
their alleged observations respecting the conduct of 
Hero, we see him, when her accusers have retired 
from the scene, remaining with perfect propriety, 
except the officiating ecclesiastic, the only impartial 
adviser and consoler of the afflicted family. We 
sometimes find it argued, to the dramatist’s preju- 
dice, that the father, in this case, lends too ready 
credence to the gross charges against his daughter: 
but it should be carefully observed, that it is no less 
trustworthy a personage than his own beloved and 
respected sovereign, this same Pedro of Arragon, 
who tells Leonato by his own lips— 

Upon mine honour, 

Myself, my brother, and this grieved count, 

Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night, 

Talk with a ruffian at her chamber window, &c. 

All this solemn asseveration, followed by the 
drooping silence of the lady, may well excuse that 
momentary conviction in her father’s mind, under 
which he gives that first passionate expression to 
his grief— 

Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine eyes, &e.— 
at the end of which Benedick, though equally con- 
founded, says, to pacify him,— 

Sir, sir, be patient: 

For my part, I am so attir’d in wonder, 

I know not what to say. 

Beatrice alone, having better reasons than any of 
them, falters not in her opinion of her friend— 

Oh, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 

Hereupon, the sagacity of Benedick suggests to 
him a question, the answer to which both exempli- 
fies the noble candour of Beatrice herself, and shows 
us how exclusively her unshaken faith in her cousin’s 
innocence rests upon her intimate knowledge of her 
character, independently of all external testimony 
or suspicious circumstance whatsoever. When 
asked— 

Lady, were you her bedfellow last night ? 
she unhesitatingly admits ;— 

No, truly, not; although, until last night, 

1 have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow ;— 
and so, enforces the temporary conviction in the 
mind of Leonato :— 

Confirm'd, confirm’d! Oh, that is stronger made, 
Which was before barr’d up with ribs of iron ! 
Would the two princes lie? and Claudio lie? 

Who lov’d her so, that, speaking of her foulness, 
Wash’'d it with tears? Hence from her—let her die! 

But now comes the observing judgment of the 
sagacious and eloquent friar, in support of Beatrice’s 
positive deduction from her thorough acquaintance 
with the heart and the spirit of her friend: — 

Hear me a little ; 
For [have only been silent so long, 
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And given way unto this course of fortune, 

By noting of the lady: Ihave mark’d 

A thousand blushing apparitions start 

Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 

In angel whiteness bear away those blushes ; 

And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 

To burn the errors that these princes hold 

Against her maiden truth. Call mea fool; 

Trust not my reading, nor my observation, 

Which with experimental seal doth warrant 

The tenour of my book ; trust not my age, 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 

Under some biting error. 

And when, in reply to her father’s objection that 
“she not denies it,’’ and to the friar’s question, 

Lady, what man is he you are accus'd of ? 
she has made that more explicit denial of the charge 
which her first confusion had incapacitated her from 
doing, the worthy ecclesiastic declares, more confi- 
dently than ever,— 

There is some strange misprision in the princes. 

The first ray of light as to the source of such mistake, 
is immediately thrown by Benedick himself :— 

Two of them have the very bent of honour ; 

And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 

The practice of it lives in Join the bastard, 

Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies. 

And though Leonato still remains iu suspense, the 
balance of probability in his mind is reasonably 
turned :— 

I know not. Ifthey speak but truth of her, 

These hands shall tear her. If they wrong her honour, 

The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 

Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 

Nor age so eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 

Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 

But they shall find, awak'd in such a kind, 

Both strength of limb and policy of mind, 

Ability in means, and choice of friends, 

To quit me of them throughly. 

And when the Friar has proposed the expedient of 
keeping Hero secluded for awhile, and representing 
her as dead, Benedick, still more impressed by the 
reverend adviser’s arguments, pledges himself to 
strict concurrence in the scheme :— 
Signior Leonato, let the friar advise you: 

And though you know my inwardness and love 

Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 

Yet, by mine honour, | will deal in this 

As secretly and justly as your soul 

Should with your body. ; 

On the other hand, his first words to Beatrice, 
when they are left alone at the end of this seene— 
‘Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while?” 
—show, in a very interesting manner, how 
completely we have passed from the lighter side of 
our heroine’s character—* pleasant-spirited’’ and 
“merry-hearted’’—to the exhibition of its graver 
aspect. And how finely does the whole tone of the 
ensuing dialogue, where both parties are desiring an 
affectionate explanation, contrast with their previous 
colloquies, replete with the spirit of mutual irrita- 
tion. We see, also, that the injury done to Hero, 
however distressing in itself, affords a relief to both 
lovers on the present occasion; since, by presenting 
to them an unforeseen object of common and pathetic 
interest, it wonderfully facilitates that reciprocal 
avowal at which each of them is anxious to arrive, 
but the approach to which, after the terms on which 
they have hitherto encountered one another, each 
may well find embarrassing :— 

Ben. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while? 

Beat. Yea, and f will weep a while longer. 

Ben. 1 will not desire that. 

Beat. You have no reason—I do it freely. . 

Ben. Surely, 1 do believe your fair cousin is wrong’d. 

Beat. Ah, how much might the man deserve of me that 
would right her! 

Ben 1s there any way to show such friendship ? 

Beat. A very even way, but no such friend. 

Ben. May aman do it? 

Beat. It is a man’s office, but not yours. 

That is, let us observe (since this sentence from the 
lady is sometimes misconstrued), “It is a man’s | 
office, but not the office of a man standing in the | 
friendly relation that you do tothe offending parties.” | 
Benedick knows well the import of this answer; and 
therefore, to remove the objection, opens his heart 
at once, by telling her, “ I do love nothing in the 
world so well as you—is not that strange?” We 
would willingly rest the whole interpretation of our 
heroine’s character, as regards its capability of 
generous and lasting affection, upon the spirit of the 
following piece of dialogue. Coquetry, or vanity of 
any sort, would have dictated to her a course dia- | 





metrically opposite to the frank though modest 
manner in which she meets her lover’s declaration : 


Ben. 1 do love nothing in the world so well as you—is not 
that strange ? 

Beat. As strange as the thing I know not. It were as 
possible for me to say, I loved nothing so well as you. 
But believe me not—and yet I lie not.—I confess nothing— 
nor I deny nothing. ——I am sorry for my cousin. 

Ben. By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 

Beat. Do not swear by it and eat it. 

Ben. 1 will swear by it, that you love me; and I will make 
him eat it that says, I love not you. 

Beat. Will you not eat your word ? 

Ben. With no sauce that can be devised to it. 
love thee. 

Beat. Why, then, God forgive me !— 

Ben. What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 

Beat. You have stay’d me in a happy hour ; I was about to 
protest I loved you. 

Ben. And do it with all thy heart. 

Beat. I love you with so much of my heart that none is 
left to protest! 

After this bounding forward of her heart, as it 
were, to meet the earnest offer of his own, Benedick 
may well exclaim so eagerly, ‘Come, bid me do any- 
thing for thee,’—little as he is prepared for the 
peremptory reply, “Kill Claudio.” He is, in fact, 
now called upon to choose at once between his 
friendship and his love; for Beatrice’s intellect, 
no less than her heart, dictates to her that this, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, is 
the proper test of his affection; and she therefore 
proceeds unflinchingly to apply it :— 

Ben. Come, bid me do anything for thee. 

Beat. Kill Claudio. 

Bun. Ha! not for the wide world. 

Beat. You kill me, to deny it.—Farewell. 

Ben. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

Beat. Lam gone, though Iam here. 
you. Nay,l pray you, let me go. 

Ben. Beatrice — 

Beat. In faith, I will go. 

Ben. We'll be friends first. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends with me, than fight with 
mine enemy. 

Ben. Is Claudio thine enemy ? 

Beat. 1s he not approved in the height a villain, that hath 
slandered, scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman? Oh, that 
Iwereaman! What! bear her in hand until they come 
to take hands, and then, with public accusation, uncovered 
slander, unmitigated rancour—O God, that I were a man! I 
would eat his heart in the market-place ! 

Ben. Hear me, Beatrice— 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window ?—a proper saying ! 

Ben. Nay, but Beatrice— 

Beat. Sweet Hero !—she is wronged; she is slandered ; 
she is undone ! 

Ben. Beat— 

Beat. Princes and counties! Surely, a princely testimony! 
a goodly count-confect ; a sweet gallant, surely! Ch, that 
I were a man for his sake! or that I had any friend would 
bea man for my sake! But manhood is melted into courtesies, 
valour into compliments, and men are only turned into 
tongue, and trim ones too: he is now as valiant as Hercules, 
that only tells a lie and swears it. I-cannot be a man with 
wishing—therefore I will die a woman with grieving ! 

Ben. Tarry, good Beatrice. By this hand, I love thee. 





I protest, I 


There is no love in 


Beat. Use it for my love some other way than swearing 
by it. 
Ben. Think you in your soul the count Claudio hath 


wronged Hero? 

Beat. Yea, as sure as I have a thought, or a soul. 

Ben. Enough—I am engaged—-I will challenge him. I 
will kiss your hand, and soleave you By this hand, Claudio 
shall render me a dear account. As you hear of me, so 
think of me. Go, comfort your cousin: I must say she is 
dead—and so, farewell. 





Respecting this very significant passage, Mrs. 
Jameson makes the mistake of ascribing Beatrice’s 
persevering incitement of her lover to challenge her 
friend’s accuser, not to that earnest desire for her 
injured cousin’s vindication in the only practicable 
way, which really inspires it, but merely to the im- 
pulses of “a haughty, excitable, and violent temper.” 
‘* Her indignation,” proceeds the fair critic, “ and 
the eagerness with which she hungers and thirsts 
after revenge, are, like the rest of her character, 
open, ardent, impetuous, but not deep or implacable. 
When she bursts into that outrageous speech, ‘Is 
he not approved in the height a villain,’ &c.,—and 
when she commands her lover, as the first proof of 
his affection, to ‘ Kill Claudio,’—the very conscious- 
ness of the exaggeration—of the contrast between 
the real good-nature of Beatrice and the fierce tenor 
of her language, keeps alive the comic effect, min- 
gling the ludicrous with the serious.” 

But it is not revenge for herself, it is justice, repa- 
ration to her beloved and calumniated cousin, that 
our heroine is here pursuing. It is not, therefore, 
implacability of resentment that is in question, but 
immutability of resolution to enforce redress— 
which unshaken determination she most amply and 





eeteeeettiens —— ————. 
most reasonably evinces. Benedick, on the other 
hand, finds himself in a dilemma from which there 
is no honourable escape, except by formally espous- 
ing his mistress’s. quarrel against his friend on 
behalf of her cousin’s honour. He becomes thus 
compromised the moment that he makes to the 
lady in person the solemn protestation of his affee. 
tion, which we have cited above. Beattice, heart. 
broken at her “sweet Hero's” w rong and affliction, 
argues most logically and truly, that if her lover be 
sincere in his protestation, he must, were it at the 
cost of all other friendship in the world, show him. 
self that champion ef her own peace, her cousin's 
fame, and her family’s reputation, which he has 
constituted himself by that very declaration, §o 
that the interests of her love, no less than of her 
friendship, are concerned in pressing upon him this 
test of the seriousness of his attachment. Mrs, 
Jameson, we see, finds it “outrageous” that she 
should say of Claudio, “Is he not approved in the 
height a villain,” &c. But herein, Beatrice only 
anticipates the judgment on the matter, which, in 
the following scene between Leonato and his brother 
Antonio, we find adopted by the gravest and sagest 
members of her family :— 
Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself; 

Make those that do offend you, suffer too. 

Leon. There thou speak’st reason; nay, I will do so; 

My soul doth tell me, Hero is belied ; 

And that shall Claudio know, so shall the prince, 

And all of them that thus dishonour her. 

What means, indeed, hitherto, has any one of Hero's 
relatives, of singling out an individual author ofher 
defamation? Believing now religiously in her in- 
nocence,—if they, a family of the highest name, rank, 
and character, will not do the meanness most im. 
possible to such persons, of sitting down quietly 
under such ignominious wrong,—if they will seek 
redress at all, what can they do but, in the first place, 
call to account the man immediately responsible— 
the ostensibly principal accuser and injurer? Ac- 
cordingly, we find Iero’s father and her uncle ad- 
dressing their demand of satisfaction primarily and 
pointedly to Claudio, in terms little more measured 
than those of Beatrice herself :— 
Know, Claudio, to thy head, 

Thou hast so wrong’d mine innocent child and me, 

That Iam fore’d to lay my reverence by; 

And, with grey hairs, and bruise of many days, 

Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 

I say, thou hast belied mine innocent child ; 

Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart; 

And she lies buried with her ancestors, 

Oh, in a tomb where never scandal slept, 

Save this of hers, fram’d by thy villany. 

Claud. My villany? 
Leon. Thine, Claudio; thine, I say. 
And the language of Antonio’s anger, on the same 
occasian, in spite of his reverend years, quite 
matches that of Beatrice in its alleged “ outrage- 
ousness”’ :— 
God knows, Tlov'd my niece; 

And she is dead, slander’d to death by villains; 

That dare as well answer a man, indeed, 

As I dare take a serpent by the tongue ; 

Boys, apes, braggarts, jacks, milksops ! 

* * x * 

Scambling, out-facing, fashion-mong'ring boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and slander, 

Go anticly, and show an outward hideousness, 

And speak off half-a-dozen dangerous words, 

How they might hurt their enemies—if they durst; 

And this is all. 

When we contemplate this animated picture of 
affliction and provocation, possessing a whole noble 
family, and seeking relief in the only course that 
seems open towards reparation of such bitter injury, 
it seems really extraordinary that a female critic of 
Mrs. Jameson’s discernment should tell us, respect- 
ing our heroine’s share in these sufferings and this 
desire of relief, that “ our consciousness of the cou- 
trast between the real good-nature of Beatrice and 
the fierce tenor of her language, keeps alive the 
comic effect, mingling the /udicrous with the serious. ' 
How, on such an occasion, was her “ good-nature 
to have any place as regards the destroyer of her 
cousin’s honour and happiness? It is, indeed, her 
best nature of all—her generously affectionate feel- 
ing for her gentle and afflicted cousin—that abso- 
lutely dictates the “ fierce tenor of her language, 
which, so far from having anything in it really 
“comic” or “ludicrous,” has an effect the more 
serious, the more tragic, for its very contrast with 
the joyous-hearted effusions of her earlier and 


happier moments. 
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“This strange overlooking of the true, deep, and 
disinterested motive which makes Beatrice urge her 
over to the hostile proceeding against Claudio, be- 
trays the authoress of the ‘ Characteristics’ into a 
et more serious derogation from the generosity of 
this heroine, as well as from the good sense and 
manliness of the hero. Respecting this same decla- 
ration scene, she tells us :-— ‘ 

“Here, again, the dominion rests with Beatrice, 
and she appears in a less amiable light than her 
Jover. Benedick surrenders his whole heart to her 
and to his new passion. The revulsion of feeling 
even causes it to overflow in an excess of fondness ; 
but with Beatrice, temper has still the mastery. 
The affection of Benedick induces him to challenge 
his intimate friend for her sake, but the affection of 
Beatrice does not prevent her from risking the life 
of her lover.’’* 

We have sufficiently shown already, that it is not 
“temper,” as Mrs. Jameson phrases it, but just 
principle and generous feeling combined, that ac- 
{uate the heroine to place her lover in this hostile 
position towards her cousin’s traducer, whom he 
can no longer, consistently with his protestations 
to herself, consider as his friend. The moment be- 
fore he made these solemn professions, she had told 
him respecting the righting of her cousin's wrong, 
“It is a man’s office, but not yours.’”. The moment 
after he has made them, she tells him what is equi- 
valent to saying, ‘‘ It is now your office, beyond all 
other men,”’ especially since, according to all appear- 
ance, the only male members of the family in the 
way, to take up the quarrel, are the aged father and 
uncle, Leonato and Antonio. 

But it is the fair critic’s imputation against Bea- 
trice’s affection, that it “‘dces not prevent her from 
risking the life of her lover,’ which here demands 
especial notice. The writer, in this instance, has 
not only overlooked that affection of Beatrice for her 
cousin which is the deepest impulse of her heart, 
but has committed a more important oversight still 
in imagining that her instigation of Benedick on 
this occasion compromises the generosity of her 
affection towards kim. On the contrary, this is the 
most cony.ncing proof of its truth and worthiness. 
As a man of honour, adopting Beatrice’s conviction 
of Hero’s innocence, Benedick is no longer at liberty 
to decline the office of its champion; and this drama, 
let us observe, is laid in the time when, however it 
may be now-a-days, a woman of spirit as well as 
tenderness would have shrunk from the remotest 
idea of requiting her lover in so mean a sense, 
as to risk his honour for fear of risking his 
life The more dearly she loved him, the more 
she loved his honour, as the dearest part of him 
to a woman worthy of his affection. Truly, this, 
amongst other degenerate notions about feminine 
attachment which continually mect our eye, espe- 
cially as regards the interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
characters, is enough to make one exclaim, not 
only that the days of chivalry are gone, but that the 
very memory of their noblest ideas and feelings 
must have departed also. 

Moreover, this same critical error regarding our 
heroine’s motives, would lower the hero, on this 
occasion, from the conscious and deliberate agent of 
a generous redress, to the merely blind and weak 
tool of his mistress’s individual resentment—a 
debasement little to be looked for in the man whom 
we have heard his royal patron pronouncing to be 
“of a noble strain, of approved valour, and confirmed 
honesty.” Nor let us forget that the same good 
authority has informed us, “ —and in the managing 
of quarrelg you may see he is wise; for either he 
avoids thém with great discretion, or undertakes 
them with a most christian-like fear.” This, by- 
the-by, was said in the arbour scene, where our 
hero’s friends little anticipated that the success of 
their humorous plot was to bring upon themselves 
so signal a specimen of his wisdom “in the manag- 
ing of quarrels.” As the climax of earnest purpose, 
as well as generous feeling, in Beatrice’s character, 
appears in the scene where she persuades her lover 
to the challenge, so the full seriousness of Benedick’s 
is finely brought out in that where he delivers it— 
the more so by the bold contrast of his language 
here—speaking, to borrow his own phrase, “ plain 
and to the purpose, like an honest man and a 
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soldier’’—with that bantering tone which his late 
friends the prince and count, finding themselves 
“high-proof melancholy,” can less than ever help 
indulging. Now, in short, it is that Beatrice and 
he stand fairly revealed to us as the most deeply 
tragic personages of the piece. 

Then, again, follows the scene which exhibits to 
us yet more decidedly that steadiness of generous 
purpose as well as feeling in the heroine, which, we 
see, has been too much mistaken for mere angry 
wilfulness :— 

- Ben. Sweet Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I called 
nee ¢ 

Feat. Yea, signior, and depart when you bid me. 

Ben. O, stay but till then ! 

Beat. Then is spoken; fare you well now ;—and yet, cre 
I go, let me go with that I came for, which is, with knowing 
what hath passed between you and Claudio. 

Ben. Only foul words; and thereupon I will kiss thee. 

But she is not yet assured of the fact of the 
challenge :— 

Beat. Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is but 
foul breath, and foul breath is noisome; therefore I will 
depart unkissed. 

Ben. Thou hast frighted the word out of his right sense, so 
forcible is thy wit. But, | must tell thee plainly, Claudio 
undergoes my challenge; and either I must shortly hear 
from him, or [ will subscribe him a coward. 

And now the lady is at liberty to indulge through 
the rest of the scene, though still in her own sportive 
way, her sentiments of Jove and gratitude :— 

Ben. And, I pray thee now, tell me, for which of my bad 
parts didst thou first fall in love with me? 

Beat. For them all together; which maintain so politic a 
state of evil, that they wilinot permit any good part to inter- 
mingle with them. But for which of my good parts did you 
first suffer love for me ? 

Ben. Suffer love ; a goodepithet ! 
for L love thee agaiust my will. 

Beat. In spite of your heart, I think. Alas! poor heart! If 
you spite it for my sake, I will spite it for yours; for I will 
never love that which my friend hates. 

Ben. Thou and L are too wise te woo peaceably. 

Mrs. Jameson, amongst others, makes the very 
essential mistake of interpreting this last sentence of 
Benedick’s as an admission that he and his mistress 
cannot even make love without wrangling,—and 
hence infers, naturally enough, that they can hardly 
be expected to live harmoniously after marriage. 
But let any attentive observer well consider those 
very words of Beatrice immediately preceding, 
which draw this remark from her lover. Are they 
not a most intelligible effusion of the frankest and 
most grateful affection, towards the man who had so 
promptly and decisively undertaken the champion- 
ship of her friend,—from the woman who, just 
before his avowal to herself, had so ardently 
exclaimed in relation to her fair cousin’s wrong, 
“Ah, how much might the man deserve of me, 
that would right her !’’—an effusion which, to a 
man of Benedick’s character, is made doubly delight- 
ful by the piquant veil of pleasantry under which it is 
conveyed. Shakespeare knew both mankind and 
womankind too well, not to know how much more 
precious to a man of lively intelligence is the tender- 
ness of a woman who possesses vivacious intellect 
besides, than that of a woman all tenderness. To 
such a pair, the “ wooing peaceably,” in the sense in 
which Benedick really uses the word—that is, 
sentimentally, in the languishing sense—would have 
been mere wearisome insipidity. And for them to 
live together, in the like sense, “peaceably” after 
marriage, would assuredly be more wearisome still. 
Possessing each that warm, sound, and generous 
heart which we have seen them so freely exhibit and 
exchange, this same sportive encounter of their wits 
which must ever continue between them, is precisely 
the thing that will keep them in good humour with 
each other. 

Such is manifestly the constant anticipation of 
their common friends, as we find in the subsequent 
scenes, when they are once more left at leisure to 
entertain the subject, by that disclosure of Don 
John’s villanous contrivance which finally restores 
the affair of Hero and her lover to its former happy 
and prosperous position. 

Yet we find Mrs. Jameson, in opposition to the 
egident meaning of the dramatist, closing her account 
of Beatrice with a considerably sinister augury as 
to the amount of domestic happiness that she is to 
bestow upon her husband :— 

“On the whole,” says she, “ we dismiss Benedick 
and Beatrice to their matrimonial bonds, rather with 
a sense of amusement, than a feeling of congratula- 


I do suffer love indeed, 








tion or sympathy ; rather with an acknowledgment 
that they are well-matched, and worthy of each 
other, than with any well-founded expectation of 
their domestic tranquillity. If, as Benedick asserts, 
they are both ‘too wise to woo peaceably,’ it may 
be added, that both are too wise, too witty, and too 
wilful, to live peaceably together. We have some 
misgivings about Beatrice—some apprehensions that 
poor Benedick will not escape the ‘ predestinate 
scratched face’ which he had foretold to him who 
should win and wear this quick-witted and pleasant- 
spirited lady. Yet when we recollect that to the 
wit and imperious temper of Beatrice is united a 
magnanimity of spirit which would naturally place 
her far above all selfishness, and all paltry struggles 
for power,—when we perceive, in the midst of her 
sarcastic levity and volubility of tongue, so much of 
generous affection, and such a high sense of female 
virtue and honour, we are inclined to hope the best. 
We think it possible that though the gentleman 
may now and then swear, and the lady scold, the 
native good-humour of the one, the really fine un- 
derstanding of the other, and the value they so 
evidently attach to each other’s esteem, will ensure 
them a tolerable portion of domestic felicity,—and 
in this hope we leave them.” 

A tolerable portion of domestic felicity, indeed ! 
—what a fate, for two such people !—even as Dog- 
berry saith, “ most tolerable, and not to be endured !”’ 
Mr. Campbell is more merciful—he would rescue 
them from such intolerably tolerable bliss. In his 
late prefatory “ Remarks,’ after complimenting 
Beatrice as “a disagreeable female character,” “a 
tartar, by Shakspeare’s own showing,” &c., he de- 
livers over her and her bridegroom the following 
nuptial benediction :— 

“The marriage of the marriage-hating Benedick 
and the furiously anti-nuptial Beatrice, is brought 
about by atrick. Their friends contrive to deceive 
them into a belief that they love each other; and 
partly by vanity, partly by a mutual affection which 
had been disguised under the bickerings of their 
wit, they have their hands joined, and the consola- 
tions of religion are administered, by the priest who 
marries them, to the unhappy sufferers. Mrs. . 
Jameson, in her Characters of Shakspeare’s women, 
concludes with hoping that Beatrice will live happy 
with Benedick; but I have no such hope; and my 
final anticipation in reading the play is, the cer- 
tainty that Beatrice will provoke her Benedick to 
give her much and just conjugal castigation. She 
is an odious woman. Her own cousin says of her, 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, &c. 
I once knew sucha pair; the lady was a perfect Bea- 
trice; sherailed hypocritically at wedlock before mar- 
riage, and with bitter sincerity after it. She and her 
Benedick now live apart, but with entire reciprocity 
of sentiments, each devoutly wishing that the other 
may soon pass into a better world.” 

That any of our critic’s married friends should be 
living so very uncomfortably, we are bound sincerely 
to regret; but it still more behoves us to protest 
once more, definitively and decidedly, against so per- 
verted a view of this heroine’s character, and so 
grave an imputation as this passage involves, against 
the genius of Shakespeare—that, in the very zenith 
of his dramatic and poetic powers, he should have 
brought so sound-hearted and vigorous as well as 
“ pleasant-spirited’’ a play to such a “ lame and 
impotent conclusion.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tr is with great sympathy and apprehension that 
we learn that Dr. Wolff is yet forcibly detained in 
Bokhara, the homicidal Khan having declared that 
the Doctor shall not be set at liberty till after his 
return from Khokan, against which country the bar- 
barian despot has undertaken an expedition, It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the benevolent missionary 
may not share the fate of Conolly and Stoddart. 

The death of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary must 
be regretted by every lover of earnest and severe 
scholarship ; a kind of literary man now unfortu- 
nately too rare. Mr. Cary well deserved the place 
in Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey, which on 
Wednesday last was granted to his remains. His 
translation of Dante is one of the master-pieces in 
our language, and will ensure his name an abiding 
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place in our literature, in connexion with that of the 
Florentine poet. Nor is his version of Pindar 
less deserving of notice, though most unjustly 
neglected. A correspondent of the Times has 
given a brief memoir of him; and as, from that mo- 
desty which always accompanies extraordinary merit, 
the amiable and accomplished author himself has 
left few auto-biographical notices, we think it desir- 
able to refer to the statement, though on some points it 
is strangely erroneous. “ At the early age of fifteen,” 
says the writer, “* Mr. Cary published an ode on the 
death of Kosciusko, which attracted public notice, 
and was mentioned in several periodicals of the day 
as giving evidence of great youthful genius.” Here 
is evidently some blundering, for Kosciusko was 
alive nearly twenty years after this ode was pub- 
lished ; neither could it have been written by Cary 
at fifteen. The facts, we believe, are these : the poem 
referred to as written at the age of fifteen, was 
* An Ode to General Elliot,’ and published in 1787. 
This was followed, the next year, by ‘Sonnets and 
Odes,’ and ten years after, or in 1797, by the ‘ Ode 
to Kosciusko.” The memoir writer thus proceeds, 
we believe correctly: —“ At the age of eighteen, 
he was entered as a commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he proceeded to the degree of M.A. 
While at Oxford, he pursued his studies with unre- 
mitting diligence; and not being shackled by the 
stringent rules of modern academical instruction, 
made himself conversant not only with the great au- 
thors of antiquity, but with almost the whole range 
of Italian, French, and English literature, as the 
notes to the first edition of the translation of Dante 
fully evidenced. In 1805, he published the * Inferno’ 
of Dante in English blank verse, with the text of the 
original. An entire translation of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’ appeared in 1814, but the work lay almost 
unnoticed for several years, until Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, forming at the same time an acquaint- 
ance with the translator and his great work, 
drew public attention to its merits; from that time 
the work has taken its place among our standard 
English authors. To this Mr. Cary afterwards added 
a translation of the * Birds’ of Aristophanes and of 
the ‘Odes’ of Pindar. But, perhaps, the not least 
valuable part of his literary labours is to be found in 
his continuation of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the English 
Poets,’ and his * Lives of Early French Poets,’ all 
of which have hitherto only appeared anonymously 
in the old London Magazine. In 1826, he was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in the British Museum, 
which office he resigned about six years since. From 
that period he had continued his literary labours with 
almost youthful energy, having edited the poetical 
works of Pope, Cowper, Milton, Thomson, and 
Young, together with a fourth edition of his own 
Dante, to which he added many valuable notes. 
The late Government marked its sense of his literary 
merits by granting him a pension of 200/. a year.” 

From Carlsbad we learn the death of Herr Volf- 
gang A. Mozart, the second son of the immortal 
composer, and himself a distinguished musical author 
and pianist. The * Requiem’ of his great father was 
performed on the occasion of his funeral by a body of 
500 professors and dilettanti. 

A dinner was given, last week, by the professors 
and admirers of the art of Miniature Painting, for the 
purpose of presenting a testimonial to Mr. A. Robert- 
son, on the occasion of his retirement from the prac- 
tice of his profession, which was attended by many 
of the Academicians, and a large body of his pro- 
fessional friends and brethren. ‘The memorial con- 
sisted of a massive Silver Salver, containing the 
following inscription:—“ Presented to Andrew Ro- 
bertson, Esq., Miniature Painter to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, by the undersigned members 
of that branch of the profession of which he has, so 
long, been a distinguished ornament, as a tribute of 
respect for his talents as an artist, and esteem for 
his character as a man:—Sir W. C. Ross, R.A.; Sir 
G. Hayter, M.A.S.L.; Sir W. J. Newton; A. E. 
Chalon, R.A.; J. Robertson, M.I.A. St. P. ; S, 
Lover, R.H.A.; R. Thorburn; T. Carrick; F, 
Cruikshank; C. Couzens; W. Watson; W. Booth.” 

The colossal statue of Goethe, destined for one of 
the squares of his native place, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, has been cast at the royal foundry of Munich, 
after the model of Schwanthaler, and is now exhibit- 
ing to visiters. The poet is clothed in the costume 


of his day, wearing a mantle. The eyes are cast 
heavenward, his right arm rests on the trunk of an 
oak tree, and in his left hand he holdsa laurel crown. 
The subjects of the bas-reliefs which adorn the pedes- 
tal, are supplied by the poet’s own works. In front 
are three figures, personating respectively the natural 
sciences, dramatic and lyric poetry. On the opposite 
side are seen, to the right, Gets of Berlichingen, 
Egmont, Tasso, and a fawn ; on the left, the Bride of 
Corinth, Prometheus, and the Bride of Aulmes. 
One of the lateral surfaces represents Iphigenia, 
Orestes, Thoas, Faust, and Mephistopheles; the other 
Mignon, Wilhelm-Meister, the Harpist, Hermann, 
and Dorothea. 

Some of our architects may, perhaps, be glad to 
have their attention called to an advertisement which 
appears in the English journals, proposing a public 
competition for the plan of a House of Assembly for 
the Hungarian Diet, and offering for the best a prize 
of 800 Imperial ducats. The English artist is re- 
ferred for prospectus and all further particulars to 
Mr. Rodwell, in New Bond Street. 

When we alluded last week to the reported resig- 
nation of the Pacha of Egypt, we also mentioned that 
a son and grandson of his Highness, and other young 
men of distinguished families, were proceeding to 
Paris for the purpose of completing their education. 
We have since received a letter from a correspondent, 
who is on his return from Egypt, dated, “ Quarantine 
Harbour, Malta, August 2, on board the steamer 
Errashut, belonging to his Highness Mohammed Ali,” 
from which the following are extracts:— We ar- 
rived yesterday, and, to-day, shall continue our voyage 
to Marseilles. The Errashut isa vessel of war, and 
laden with the élite of young Egypt to complete their 
course of civilization in Paris. We have on board 
Haseyn Bey, son of the Viceroy, Ahmed Bey, son of 
Ibrahim Pasha, and the sons of several other bashas, 
with about nineteen Egyptians selected from the mili- 
tary schools. They are accompanied by Stephan 
Effendi, an Armenian, a most accomplished man, of 
elegant manners, who has heretofore been in Europe, 
and who is to direct the mission, composed of thirty- 
six individuals. Several of the young men speak 
Arabic, Turkish, and some French and Persian also. 
I fear we shall be long kept in quarantine at Mar- 
seilles, as the plague was at Alexandria when we left.” 

We lately announced the arrival of a party of 
fourteen Ioway Indians, and they are now exhibiting 
at the Egyptian Hall. Taken altogether, the group, 
with their shorn and crested heads and barbarous 
costume, is exceedingly picturesque: they are larger 
and taller than the Ojibbeways, and the three chiefs 
fine specimens of physical humanity, more than six 
feet high. For the rest, there is nothing in their 
performances that to the civilized man can appear 
extraordinary, except its rudeness and mere elemen- 
tary character, —their dancing is stamping, their 
singing is shouting, and their music is noise. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
has held its annual public meeting, for the distri- 
bution of its prizes and rewards. This year, as 
last, the Academy has been unable to acknowledge 
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succession of the Egyptian dynasties, from the his. 
torical texts and the national monuments.” The 
Gobert prizes were then distributed : the great prize 
of 9000 francs to M. Henri Martin, for his Histoire 
de France, and the smaller to M. Alexis Montej] 
for his Histoire des Frangais des divers Etats. The 
three gold medals of the Academy were bestowed ag 
follows :—the first for a manuscript memoir on “ [p. 
geburga of Denmark, queen of France,” whose ay. 
thor, M. Géraud, a pupil of the Ecole des Chartes, 
has, since he presented it, fallen a victim to the 
severity of hisstudies: the second to M, Marchegay 
another pupil of the same establishment, for a eal. 
lection entitled Archives d’Anjou: and the third to 
M. de la Teyssoniére, for his Recherches Historiques 
sur le département del’ Ain. The extraordinary riches 
of this competition has further induced the Minister 
of Public Instruction to bestow an extra medal on 
the present occasion—to be shared between M. Ché 
tuel, for his Histoire de Rouen pendant I’ Epoque Com- 
munale, and M. Edouard Le Glay, for his Histoire 
des Comtes de Flandres. Speaking of the distribution 
of prizes, we may state thatthe King of the French has 
bestowed no fewer than 1,733 honorary rewards, in 
crosses, and medals of gold, silver, and bronze as the 
closing scene of the grand Trade Exhibition! The 
annual numismatic prize, founded by the late M, 
Allier de Hauteroche, was awarded to M. Gennaro 
Riccio, for his work on the “Coins of the Roman 
Families.” 








Closing of the Present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS. is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening, and will be 
CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 3ist_instant.— Admission, 1s,; 
Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt Matt.—This Exhibition WILL 
CLOSE on WEDNESDAY, the 28th inst. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

he TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are painted by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade.— 
Open from Ten till Six. 

CAPTAIN WARNER’S EXPERIMENT.—In consequence of 
the DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOSION off BRIGHTON the Directors 
of the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTIIUTION yield to the 
generally expressed wish that Dr. Ryan should adapt one of his LEC- 
TURES to the subject of EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. This Lec- 
ture, illustrated by interesting experiments so far as they can be shown 
with perfect safety,will be delivered daily at half-past Three, and in the 
Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at a Quarter to Nine 
o’clock. Professor BACHHOFFNER’S LECTURES, and all the 
other subjects of interest in the Institution. — Admission, b.; 
Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Horticutturat Sociery.—August 6.—R. W. 
Barchard, Esq., in the chair.— Two magnificent 
specimens of Fuschia exoniensis were contributed by 
J. Cook, Esq. This Fuchsia is well known to pro- 
duce flowers of the finest colour and best form ; but 
when it was shown at a former exhibition, some doubts 
were entertained with respect to its habit of growth. 
Mr. Cook’s specimens, however, furnished proof that 
this kind has not only the finest blossoms of any sort 





the literary solution of the question annually pro- 
pounded by itself, the prize for which is a medal of 
2,000 franes’ value. Three of these prizes now re- 
main in abeyance ; that for 1839, whose subject is 
as follows :—* To inquire into the origin, migrations, 
and succession of the populations who have inhabited 
to the northward of the Black and Caspian Seas, 
from the third century to the close of the eleventh ; 
to determine, as exactly as possible, the limits occu- 
pied by each of these, at different periods; to examine 
if they are connected, in whole or in part, to any of 
the nations now existing; and to fix the chronologi- 
cal series of the different invasions of Europe made 
by these several nations :” that for 1843, its subject 
—*“ A critical examination of the historians of Con- 
stantine the Great, in comparison with the various 
monuments of his reign :” and that for the present 
year—* To trace the history of the wars which, from 
the Emperor Gordian’s time to the invasion of the 
Arabs, took place between the Romans and the Per- 
sian kings of the Sassanide dynasty, and whose thea- 
tre was the basin of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
from the Orontes as far as Media, between Erzeroum 
onthe north, and Ctesiphon and Petra on the south.” 
The prize now proposed, for 1846, has the following 
for its theme i= The critical examination of the 





we yet possess, but has also an excellent habit. These 
plants were upwards of 5 feet high, and their grace- 
| fully drooping branches, covering the pot, were loaded 
with blossoms, and were clothed from top to bottom 
| with abundance of fine healthy foliage with showy 
blossoms.—From Messrs. Henderson, was a fine mass 
of Achimenes hirsuta, in profuse bloom, growing in 4 
shallow pan. Messrs. Henderson stated that they 
grow all the varieties of Achimenes in shallow pans, 
and they imagine that the plants flower much better 
under such treatment than when they are planted in 
deep pots. It is probable that this, as well as some 
of the other sorts which are apt to become too luxu- 
riant, and consequently flower but sparingly, would 
do better if they were grown on blocks, and were 
treated similarly to Orchidaceous epiphytes. ‘This has 
heen partly proved in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society, where a bulb of 4. pedunculata necidentally 
got into the moss on a block along with one of the 
Orchidaceous plants, where it is now growing, and 
although one of the worst of them to flower, It 1s 
quite a mass of bloom.—C, Winn, Esq. was awarded 
a Banksian Medal for a handsome Brown Providence 
Pine, weighing 6 |b. 11 0z.,and measuring 18 in. round, 
and9in. high. Mr. Belton, the gardener, stated that the 
plant from which this was cut isonly 12 months old ; the 
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sucker was taken off the old stool without roots in 
1843, it was potted, and in February last was turned 
out of the pot into the bark-bed and planted in 
chopped turf mixed with a small quantity of charcoal. 
The plant had been only five times watered with 
liquid manure since February. Mr. Belton writes, 
that beside this, three other plants of the same age 
produced fruit each exceeding 6 lb. in weight.—The 
Rey. T. Thurlow sent a large mass of fruit of Musa 
Cavendishii which was over-ripe in the centre, while 
the point was quite green, thus showing the fruit, 
which ripens in succession, in the different stages of 

wth.From the garden of the Society was a new 
variety of Dendrobium secundum, received from Mr. 
Fortune, who found it growing about Anger Point. 
It produces beautiful racemesof dark purple blossoms, 
which are quite different from the pale flowers of the 
old species. 

BoranicaL Society.—4dugust 5.—J. Reynolds, 
Faq. in the chair.— Mr. J. Tatham, jun., and 
Mr. G. 8. Gibson presented specimens of a new 
British plant, Spergula stricta (Sw.), discovered by 
them (in company with some other botanists) in June 
last, near the top of Widdy Bank Fell, Durham, about 
ten miles west of Middleton, in Teesdale, and five 
from the High Force.—Mrs. A. Stovin presented 
specimens of Anemone ranunculoides, found in a wood 
near Worksop, Nottinghamshire, and in a letter to 
the secretary, Mrs. S. observes, “* ‘The more I see and 
hear of this plant in the Nottingham situation, the 
more I am convinced of its being new.” 

The concluding portion of Mr. Lees’s paper, ‘On 
the British fruticose species of Rubus’ was read, and 
several specimens and drawings exhibited in illustra- 
tion of the views contained in the essay. 











PINE ARTS 





THE XANTHIAN MARBLES. 

Tue return of Mr. Fellows from his recent expe- 
dition to Asia Minor, the second which he has under- 
taken under the auspices of Government (the fourth 
since 1838), and some of the circumstances and re- 
sults attending his operations at Xanthus during the 
winter, have been already chronicled in this journal. 
The important acquisitions of this last excursion 
have been landed from the Queen in 120 cases: seven 
oreight more are on their passage to England. Of 
those already arrived, the greater portion are un- 
packed, and for the present deposited in some of the 
courtg and vaults of the British Museum, until the 
new gallery, now preparing for the reception of the 
whole collection, shall be finished. This isin astate 
of forwardness, consisting of a spacious and lofty 
hall on the west side of the building, opening out of 
the galleries which are to receive the Townley 
Marbles, and immediately above the hall designed 
for the Greek inscriptions, All the contemplated 
arrangements, as well as we can judge from their 
present state, will be on a fitting, therefore on a 
magnificent, scale. No further expedition to Asia 
Minor is contemplated, we believe, either by Govern- 
ment or by the enterprising and public-spirited tra- 
veller to whom we owe these extraordinary relics. 
Allhas been removed which is removable or worth 
removing; and the XanTuiaN CoLLECTION may now 
be considered as complete. All honour be to him, 
to whose disinterested and patriotic exertions we owe 
the possession of these marvellous works! To few 
men is it granted at once to immortalize themselves 
and enrich their country ; and Mr. Fellows will reap 

best and only recompence in the grateful and per- 
petual remembrance which will for ever link hisname 
with these national treasures. 

_ The larger portion of the fragments brought hither 
lm 1842 have been for the last year in the British 
Museum, and must have become familiar to many of 
our readers. There, in the Saloon, may be daily 
en multitudes gazing up in wonder at that mysteri- 
ous Harpy-Tomb, which in spite of the disquisitions 
and interpretations of the learned, remains still an 
nigma and a stumbling-block. The marbles re- 


_ ently arrived are now lying about in the court-yards ; 


more susceptible of injury, as the inscribed 
tones, casts, and lesser fragments, are deposited in 
vaults; hither antiquarians, historians, artists, 
‘ome with eager curiosity to examine, to compare, to 
investigate ; some anxious to prop up old theories, 





others full of some new hypothesis which is to invali- 
date the old; some poring over “ arrow-headed” in- 
scriptions ; some examining the vestiges of colour, 
which once gave added relief and more vivid beauty 
to these memorials of a style of art which could only 
have existed in the softest and sunniest of climates. 
Without being, however, either professed historian, or 
professed antiquarian, or professed anything, one must 
be dull indeed, and forgetful of the earliest asso- 
ciations, the brightest images which poetry and his- 
tory have enshrined in the young fancy, could we 
walk among these relics—even thus scattered round 
in a strange disorder—without a thrill of awe,—so 
do they strike, almost bewilder the imagination ! 
Since the marbles of the Parthenon were placed in 
the Museum, we have made no acquisitions even ap- 
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proaching these in importance; and although they | 


may not compete with those faultless productions of 
the golden era of Grecian sculpture in intrinsic 
beauty and value as works of art, yet have they a 
kind of interest altogether distinct and peculiar, and 
not less in degree, though different in kind, from that 
with which vainly emulative and admiring ages have 
invested those sublime fragments, the awful Fates and 
the animated metopes of the Parthenon. 

All the associations, whether of persons, places, or 
events,connected with the Parthenon marbles, stand out 
in our fancy perspicuous and defined ; their origin, date, 
history, vicissitudes, are perfectly known; nothing is 
left to be learned or investigated concerning them. 
The age which produced them was an age of light, 
compared with that to which we must refer the 
oldest of the Xanthian remains. When we think of 
the Parthenon we think of Phidias—when we think 
of Phidias we think of Zeuxis, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Pericles,—perhaps also of Aspasia. Heroes, poets, 
painters, sculptors, move before us; not dim, not 
spectral, but clear and bright and defined, like a pro- 
cession of figures in those marble bas-reliefs, We are 
as familiar with the former locality of these works as 
if we had dwelt beside them; the Acropolis of Athens 
is a picture in the mind’s eye, fixed there since in- 
fancy: but the land from which these Xanthian 
Marbles come to us is comparatively an unknown 
land—a far off, alien shore—a land of poetic dreams. 
Its princes are shadowy demi-gods ; its people—we 
know not even by what name to call them; their 
history is poetry—their poetry history ; their annals 
must be sought in Homer and Herodotus; and nothing 
is more strange and interesting in these fragments 
than their connexion with the tales and traditions of 
the old fathers of poetry and history,—more nearly 
allied in truth than the insolence of modern scep- 
ticism has deemed them allied in fiction. Here art, 
and poetry, and history, mutually illustrate each 
other: obscure words are interpreted through defined 
forms ; mysterious shapes become intelligible memo- 
rials, illuminated by the old Greek song ; events and 
personages, which had become dim, hypothetical 
existences, here start into forms instinct with signifi- 
cance and life. 

What a region was all that southern shore of 
Asia Minor! How the imagination kindles with 
enthusiasm and dilates with wonder when we think 
of it! A land swarming with populous cities, so 
that in a single day’s journey one might count the 
ruined sites of twenty; a land of wondrous beauty 
and fertility—of countless rivers flowing to the sea, 
through valleys studded with temple-like trophies in 
honour of forgotten deeds, and tombs of the name- 
less dead rising like towers against the sky! every- 
where the traces of a people equally remarkable for 
their acquaintance with all the softer elegancies of 
life, and their unconquerable spirit of independence; 
—with whom, as with all the Hellenic tribes, however 
and wherever dispersed, the love of freedom and the 
love of beauty went ever hand inhand. Here was the 
scene, if not the birth-place, of those wild, but really 
profound myths, in which the seers of old shadowed 
forth the influences and aspects of nature, and the 
impulses of sentient life, until the stars and seasons 
of the firmament and the passions and powers of 
humanity became, in the creative fancy of the poets, 
fair existences, and, through the operations of divine 
art, fixed and lovely shapes. Here reigned Belle- 
rophon, who slew the Chimera, and Sarpedon, who 
was borne by Sleep and Death from the battle plain 
of Troy to his tomb on the banks of the Xanthus. 
Hither Latona, flying from Delos, brought her 





heavenly offspring to bathe them in the sacred river. 
Here dwelt the Amazons. Here successive nations 
struggled for the possession of the loveliest and fruit- 
fullest land under the sun, and left, for the wonder 
and admiration of future ages, vestiges of their power, 
their arts, their worship :—but like their opposite 
neighbours, the Egyptians, and unlike their Euro- 
pean progenitors, the Greeks, the grandest, most 
beautiful, most enduring memorials they have left 
behind them, are not the dwellings appointed for 
their gods, but the dwellings appointed for their dead. 

And now that these most extraordinary relics lie 
around us, unarranged as yet—as yet but half-ex- 
plained, half understood—but gathered together 
within the walls which are to contain them, as long as 
England remains a nation—it seems a fitting time to 
take a rapid view of the entire collection; leaving 
to deep-read scholars and antiquaries the discussion 
of those conflicting theories and interpretations of 
which they are already the subject, in France and 
Germany, as well as in England, but borrowing, 
without scruple, from all available authorities,whether 
English or foreign, as we go along. 

The Xanthian marbles, as they are properly des 
nominated, (for all are from the city of Xanthus, 
though illustrated by drawings and casts from 
the neighbouring cities of Tlos, Telmessus, Pinara, 
Myra, Cadyanda,) may be considered under four 
classes. 1. The earliest works, Greco-Lycian, we may 
term them for the present, for want of a better de- 
signation; 2. the Greco-Persian, as combining Gre- 
cian workmanship with Persian storyg 3. the Greco- 
Roman; 4. the Byzantine and early Christian relics : 
and to these may be added a fifth division, consist. 
ing of a series of drawings and plans prepared under 
the direction of Mr. Fellows, representing the locali- 
ties whence the marbles have been brought, and their 
appearance on the original sites ;—the characteristic 
scenery ; views of the objects left behind, which it has 
not been found possible or expedient to remove ; 
copies of inscriptions, and a collection of coins of the 
confederated cities of Lycia; forming altogether a 
most beautiful and complete series of illustrations, 
which are to be placed in the British Museum ; 
and so placed, we hope, as to be rendered generally 
and easily accessible. 

1. The most important of the relics which may be 
included in the first class, the earliest in point of date 
and the most valuable in the eyes of the antiquary, 
are four stupendous tombs or monuments. Two of 
the stele, or pillar form, (a high square column with 
a hollow chamber or sarcophagus at top, and 
a flat projecting cover) which, from the most con- 
spicuous of their sculptured ornaments, have been 
styled the Lion tomb, and the Harpy tomb; and two 
of that form, which Mr. Fellows has denominated 
gothic-shaped, consisting of a lofty square pedestal of 
three stories, the lowest hollow, the next solid, and 
the third hollow, with a vaulted top or cover, sur- 
mounted by an upright ridge, forming at each end a 
sort of arch, like the pointed gothic in shape. The 
cover and sides of these peculiar shaped tombs being 
sometimes plain, sometimes covered with inscriptions 
or sculpture. Those brought away are the only highly 
ornamented specimens which have been found, and, 
from the sculptured subjects, have been denominated, 
by Mr. Fellows, the Chimera tomb and the Winged- 
Chariot tomb. 

The most ancient of the stele or square pillar- 
shaped tombs—perhaps the oldest of all the sculp- 
tured specimens brought over—is the Lion tomb, just 
arrived, and which is singularly interesting and re- 
markable, as linking these Xanthian remains with 
known examples of Babylonian and Persepolitan art, 
thus affording indirect evidence of the oriental origin 
of the early people of this country. The two lions 
crouching down, and with an extraordinary expres- 
sion, are quite Persepolitan; and the figures at the 
end exhibit the group of the man, with a sort of Egyp- 
tian peruke, wrestling with and slaying the upright 
lion, a mythological or astronomical emblem, con- 
tinually repeated in the Persian and Babylonian 
relics, These extraordinary slabs of marble, which 
formed the chamber at the top of the stele, have been 
engraved in Mr. Fellows’s* Lycia.’ 

The frieze which surrounds the top of the Harpy 
tomb was one of the first brought here, and it has 
been placed in the Museum since April 1842. There 
is a small wooden model of the whole tomb, as it 
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stood on the original site, placed near it, so that the | whoseems to retire before them. The other side of the | whom we call the Xanthians or Lycians, and h to fo 
form, as well as the external ornaments of this extra- | arch is very similar, except that under the feet of the | called themselves the Tramile, and are 80 styled bp tratio 
ordinary relic, have become familiar to the most un- | trampling steeds, there is a panther instead of the | Herodotus; a people of Scythian origin, interming| ere lo 
informed of the visitors to the Museum ; it stood, as | chimera. Along the narrow upright ridge, about | with the Cretan colonists, The inscriptions pny | with 
° ° ° ° ° . P na ’ 
Mr. Fellows has described it, on the brow of the | 1 foot 8 inches in width, which surmounts the arched | language and character, which we call Lycian Athen 
Acropolis of Xanthus, and consisted of a square shaft | cover, runs a bas relief, representing on one side a | language distinct from Greek, and which philol sa quari 
in one huge block, about seventeen feet in height, | battle,on the other a funeral procession. This tomb | suppose to be a dialect of the Indo-Germanic wae discus 
weighing about eighty tons; upon the top of this | had been overthrown by an earthquake; the cover | thian. On some of the sculptured tombs, bilinguar : of for 
shaft was a hollow chamber for the dead, surrounded | was found at the foot of the base, and no other sculp- | duplicate inscriptions have been found, in this ton 4 the ¢ 
by the bas-reliefs in white marble, three feet six | ture than that on the vaulted lid was found near it. | and in the Greek—most invaluable to antiquarites bourt 
inches high. Upon these rested the square project- Of still greater interest and beauty is the Winged- | The most remarkable of the inscribed stones basuts more 
ing cover or capstone, weighing from fifteen to twenty | Chariot tomb. On each side of the arched cover is | thirteen feet high, of which the sculpture at top mer sculp 
tons. The bas-reliefs of this monument are in a|a chariot with winged wheels, drawn by four horses, | capstone, if such there were, are lost. The shaft js descr 
style of art of which but one other example exists in | and bearing an armed hero and a charioteer; along | covered on every side with a long inscription in the to th 
Europe, a celebrated marble now in the Villa Albani, | the upright ridge at top runs a bas relief, represent- | Lycian character, of which exact casts haye been Satra 
and quoted by Winkelman, as the most ancient spe- | ing on one side warriors crossing a river or sea; on| taken and copies dispersed through the learned frieze 
cimen of Greek sculpture known in the world. Mr. | the other, a chase.. The shaft or middle part, a solid | societies of Europe, but as yet it has not been whol! judgn 
Fellows procured a cast from this marble when he | mass of rock, is sculptured in imitation of wood work, | deciphered. 7 stood 
was at Rome last spring, and this being now placed | as if constructed of beams. This rests on a base or 2. To the second class of these fragments, which we dotus 
near the Xanthian bas-relief, the immediate compa- | pedestal, round which runs a frieze in bas-relief, about | have ventured to call the Greco-Persian, belong a mat 
rison leaves no doubt of the identity of age and style. | four feet wide. The principal figure, on the east | mass of ruins, friezes, pediments, mutilated statues, depri 
At each end of the north and south sides of this | side, is a Satrap seated on a throne, and habited | found together in the Greek city, to the south-east of to de 
frieze is a harpy, flying outwards, and holding | exactly like Darius, in the Pompeian mosaic of the | the ancient Acropolis; they appear to have been disob 
in her talons a draped female figure; below | Battle of Arbela, with the hood drawn over his head, | shattered and overthrown by an earthquake, and this, 
one harpy is seen a fifth female, kneeling, and | and covering his chin; figures of councillors or cap- | flung down the steep declivity, and this catastrophe and 
covering her face with her hands. ‘That these | tives are before him. The same personage is seen | must have taken place at a period posterior in date to infor 
represent the old Homeric legend of the daughters | on the other side armed in the Persian manner, and | the comparatively modern edifices, overwhelmed by or son. 
of King Pandarus, (an interpretation first suggested | doing battle; his name, Patara, is inscribed over his | in the fall, and lying buried beneath them. Amongst dead! 
by Mr. B. Gibson at Rome,) seems now generally ad- | head. At each end are two figures very majestic and | these ruins were found the two friezes, now arranged sisted 
mitted. “ Pandarus of Crete steals the living golden | graceful in design. One of these groups, a figure | on the north and south sides of the Phigalian Room this v 
dog, fabricated hy Vulcan, from the temple of Jupiter. | draped, who stands in act to crown or to create | in the British Museum: the larger one, about three ods 
The father of the gods avenges this theft by the de- | another, is repeated in the rock tombs, and seems to | feet four inches in depth, consists of twelve large of L 
struction of Pandarus, whose orphan daughters are | signify a kind of apotheosis of the dead. In interest, | slabs of Parian marble, brought home in 1842, and Xant 
brought up by the goddesses. Venusnourishes them | Singularity, and in beauty of workmanship, this stu- | four more just arrived, making in all sixteen. These thew 
with honey and wine; Juno endows them with pendous monument is equal to the Harpy tomb ; but | represent a furious and animated combat, evidently enti 
beauty and intellect ; Diana gives them tallness of the style of art is wholly different, more free and ani- | between Greeks and Persians, and the Persians are — 
stature; Minerva teaches them to sew and to weave. | mated, vigorous, and full of action; while the figures | as evidently the victorious party. The grouping and " 
When they are of a proper age Venns is about to be- | 00 the Harpy tomb resemble, in the straight, stiff | arrangement are very animated, the relief bold and os 
stow husbands on them; but Jupiter, whose ven- | drapery and formal treatment, the earliest Etruscan. | salient ; the style of art, though not first-rate, ex- : - 
geance is not yet satisfied, sends the harpies, by whom | _—_ But what is most strange and unique in these enor- | tremely good. We see here Persians, who have Fall . 
they are snatched away and carried into Tartarus.” | mous sepulchres, (architectural masses of rock and | struck down Greek warriors, and deadly contests .j 1 
Thus the story is related by Penclope in the | stone,twenty or thirty feet high,) is, that intheexternal | between warriors all habited in the Greek fashion ; es 
twelfth book of the Odyssey. form they are imitative of wooden constructions, and | hence we must infer, that in this combat, whatsoever foorh 
That this catastrophe is aptly significant of death, | carved to represent logs square and round, beam | the cause, wheresoever the scene, the Persians were ous, 
and therefore a fit ornament for a funeral monument, | ends, ties, mortices, panels,—in short, they remind | assisted by Greek allies against Greeks, and were vic- pe 1 
scems clear: King Pandarus having been dcified | one of nothing so much as of enormous wooden chests | torious over Greeks. re 
and worshipped in the valley of the Xanthus, gives | or cabinets. In this respect they are quite peculiar | The narrow frieze, about two fect in width, is in ay 
it a peculiar interest and propriety when found | to the Lycian people, and without any parallel in| a style of art similar to or contemporary with the ea 
decorating a Xanthian tomb. To interpret the rest of | those specimens of monumental architecture of the | last, but even more curious and interesting in point "To 
thecsculpture is not so easy. One of the seated | Indians, Egyptians, Etruscans, and Greeks, which are | of subject. It represents the siege of a fortified town ; th y 
figures on the west side is suppesed to be Aphrodite, | known to us; independent, as it should seem, of any _ a crowd of people are seen entreating refuge within a 
or Venus, and before her the three Graces, closely | of the orders of architecture, if not prior to their | the walls, while a warrior peeping over the battle- ie 
draped, as they are always represented in early | invention, but as symmetrical and elegant as they ments, looks as if much inclined to questioggtheir aa 
Greek art. Opposite is Hera, or Juno, also on her | are singular. The same peculiarity of the imitation right of entry,—in fact, so comically animated is the 7 
throne; and before her the cow and her calf, emble- | of primitive wooden structures is carried into the | expression in this diminutive figure, that he actually able | 
matical of Io and her son. Authorities not having | excavated rock tombs, which abound in the other seems to be shaking his head at them: then thereis ome 4 
agreed as to the significance of the sculptures on the | Lycian cities, particularly near Telmessus and Pi- | the sally,the assault ; and in the centre of one side a Rom: 
other three sides, we shall defer all consideration of | nara. From one point (at Pinara), which is repre- | chiefin Persian attire seated under an umbrella, while this ; 
them for the present. It is evident that colour has | sented in one of the drawings, fifteen hundred of these | captive chiefs of the city are pleading before him. “se 
been used in every part, some trace of which remained | excavations have been counted ; the cliffs, to use Mr. Notwithstanding the small proportions of thisfrieze, fem 
when found. All the blocks forming this monu- | Fellows’s expression, are literally honeycombed with | it is full of vigour and spirit, both in conception and the x 
ment have been brought away, and there is some | these singular receptacles, all carved out, and richly | execution, and the story is admirably told. Amid in 
idea of reconstructing the whole as it stood when | decorated with bas-reliefs, some of which are painted | the same mass of ruins were found two lions, admir- aa 
found, and setting it up in the Museum. We should | in vivid colours. Casts from many of these have been | ably sculptured, but broken into fragments; these It 
be inclined to object strongly to such a plan, with | brought home in the last expedition; accurate draw- | have been brought over, and can be restored. Also up th 
regard to this particular monument. Its highest | ings, coloured on the spot, from others. These, we statues of nymphs and goddesses with light drapery, of th 
value and importance is derived from the very pecu- | presume, will also be placed in the Museum; and , blown out by the wind; fragments of fluted Ionic inscri 
liar style of the sculpture, which, at twenty feet above | these only can convey a just idea of works so won- , columns, and large portions of a double egg-and- ing tl 
the eye within the walls of a gloomy Museum, would | derful and elaborate, that the least of them must , tongue cornice. streal 
be out of the reach of examination: we say gloomy | have required years of labour. | The two friezes, and numerous fragments of the ¥ 
comparatively, for how would it be possible to repro-| —‘T’o the same period, and to the same people, be- | statues and columns, have been placed in the British v 
duce the effect of the same sculpture when scen, in | long the sculptured slabs and fragments of friezes , Museum since last year; the portions undiscovered v 
the open air, under the brilliant skies of Lycia? A | which were found built into the Roman walls. A | or left behind in former expeditions, have now ar- A 
model, on a small scale, but larger than the one now | spirited procession of chariots—having the appear- | rived,. and the work of restoration, as far as the ; 
exhihited with it, would convey an idea of the form | ance of a triumph—the horses harnessed and dressed | sculpture is concerned, has been confided to Mr. 
and construction; and for many reasons, we hope this | in the Persian, not the Greek fashion, and four | Westmacott. Hi 
plan will be abandoned. beautiful winged sphinxes appear to have adorned a It is the opinion of Mr. Fellows, after a minute eon 
The same objections do not apply to the plan of | tomb similar to that of the satrap Parara,and which | and careful inspection of these blocks, friezes, cor- whid 
reconstructing the other two tombs, which we are | having been destroyed and flung down ages ago, has _nices, columns, statues—all found on or near one 4 
now to describe, wholly different in form, of larger | served for material for ramparts. Another relic, ' particular spot, and differing in style of art from all Chri 
dimensions, the sculpture more salient, and in a less | apparently coeval with the above, also found em- the other remains, that they, in a manner, recone ihe 
peculiar style. These also we owe to the last expe- | bedded in the old walls, is the frieze of wild animals, | struct themselves into one magnificent edifice of aa 
dition. the bear, the deer, the lion attacking the stag, the the Ionic order, but whether tomb or trophy, does gran 
The Chimera tomb seems to refer to the story of | satyr creeping along the ground ; and a narrower not seem clear. This supposed reconstruction is so this 
Bellerophon. On one side of the arched top is a| frieze representing fowls and fighting cocks, full of extremely plausible and ingenious, and involves 80 , poo 
chariot drawn by four spirited horses, urged on by a | life and spirit, though somewhat coarse in execution. many important considerations, both in an historical parte 
warrior in a helmet, and a charioteer in a Phrygian The monuments we have just described, whether and artistic point of view, that we must for the al 
cap. They are advancing against the Chimera, a | detached erections, or excavations, or sculptured frag- present reserve it for a future and separate essay. tatin 
lioness, with the hinder parts of a goat and a dragon, | ments, are supposed to be the remains of a people | We have seen a sketch of it, intended, we believe, 
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to form one of the series of architectural illus- 
trations to be placed in the British Museum, and, 
ere long, We may, perhaps, be allowed to place it, 
ith some observations, before the readers of the 
* fiheneum. Of its correctness architects and anti- 
yarians must judge, and it will probably cause much 
discussion. Of its beauty, and of its analogy in point 
of form and style, with other monuments existing in 
the country, though not in the immediate neigh- 
pourhood, there can be no doubt whatever. Of this 
more hereafter. Meantime, as to the purport of the 
sculptural part of these remains, the friezes already 
described, it seems generally agreed that they relate 
to the history of Harpagus, and that it is the old 
Satrap himself who is represented in the narrower 
frieze, enthroned under the umbrella, and dealing 
judgment on the captives. This will be better under- 
stood by a rapid glance at the story, as told in Hero- 
dotus. Astyages, King of Persia, having been warned 
ina dream that his infant grandson, Cyrus, would 
deprive him of his kingdom, commanded Harpagus 
to destroy the child. Harpagus, struck with pity, 
disobeyed the order, and only exposed it: on learning 
this, Astyages ordered the son of Harpagus to be slain 
and served up at the table of his parent, afterwards 
informing him that he had feasted on the body of his 
son, Harpagus vowed against the tyrant a deep and 
deadly vengeance, and twelve years afterwards as- 
sisted Cyrus to mount his grandfather's throne. After 
this we find Harpagus in great favour with Cyrus, 
and among his recorded actions we have the conquest 
of Lycia, and the siege and capture of the city of 
Xanthus. It appears that these events took place 
about 559 years before the Christian era; that Har- 
pagus was assisted by a body of Ionian and Etolian 
mercenaries, (which exactly tallies with the repre- 
sentation on the two friezes) ; and that the Xanthians 
on this occasion, disdaining to yield, put to death 
their wives and children, and were massacred within 
the walls of their town. In the opinion of Mr. 
Fellows, the whole edifice was either a trophy erected 
ata later period to commemorate this event, or a 
mausoleum to the honour of the Greek warriors who 
fought on the side of the Persians. Unfortunately, 
no inscription has been found, though diligently 
sought for. The subject is a Persian conquest, the 
style and the workmanship pure Greek: these two 
points are certain; the rest is conjecture, which 
future researches may either confirm or refute. 

To this class of fragments of Greek art also belong 
the small friezes representing funeral subjects; a 
procession bearing presents, and a chase, very spirited 
in design and treatment, but rather unfinished in style 
of execution. These are in the British Museum. 

3. The third class of fragments are those refer- 
able to the time of the Roman dominion. Lycia, as 
our readers need hardly be reminded, became a 
Roman province, under Claudius. The relics of 
this period are not very valuable ; those which have 
been broughtaway are the two metopes and Trigly phs, 
from the triumphal arch or gateway, inscribed with 
the name of Vespasian, and some illustrative draw- 
ings representing baths, mosaic pavements, sarco- 
phagi, &c., besides numerous coins and inscriptions. 

It was in clearing away the rubbish which choked 
up the arch of Vespasian, that they came to a part 
of the old Cyclopian walls, and found thereon an 
inscription in honour of Glaucus and Sarpedon, carry- 
ing the imagination back to Homer and the mingling 
streams of poetry and history. 

Why boast we, Glaucus, our extended reign, 
Where Xanthus’ streams enrich the Lycian plain, 
Why on those shores are we with joy surveyed, 
Admired as heroes and as gods obeyed, 
Unless great acts superior merit prove, 
And vindicate the bounteous power above ? 
Iliad, B. xii. 

How vulgar are all the Roman associations in 
comparison to those exquisite Greek legends through 
which humanity was deified ! 

4, Of the fourth class—the Byzantine or early 
Christian remains—there were found in Xanthus the 
Tuins of several large churches, convents, and chapels, 
constructed, as in Italy, out of the ruins of Pagan 
grandeur. The fortifications of the city date from 
this period, and a great part of the sculptures re- 
cently brought away were found built into the ram- 
Parts, as well as into the walls of common dwellings 
—evidence that here, as elsewhere, the tide of devas- 
tating barbarism was succeeded by a state of be- 





numbed ignorance and bigotry. Crosses of various 
forms, and other Christian emblems and monograms, 
were found; and specimens of these, and of iron- 
work, pottery ware with the Rhodian stamp, frag- 
ments of glass, &c. have been brought away; thus 
completing the series of remains illustrating the re- 
ligion, history, and arts of the Lycian cities from the 
earliest to the latest period of their existence, through 
a space of about a thousand years. 


It remains to mention the series of illustrative 
drawings which have been executed by Mr. George 
Scharf, the artist who accompanied Mr. Fellows in 
the two last expeditions. And first, there is a large 
panoramic view of the whole valley of the Xanthus, 
taken from the Acropolis, representing accurately 
the exact locality of the various relics since re- 
moved, the situations and elevations of the principal 
monuments, the Harpy tomb, Lion tomb, Winged- 
Chariot tomb, &c.; the manner in which the Greek 
fragments lay together; the river flowing to the sea; 
the surrounding hills, and the distant snow-capped 
summits of Mount Cragus bounding the prospect. 
Other drawings are executed in a light yet firm and 
effective style, on tinted paper relieved with white. 
These represent the grand old tombs (already de- 
scribed) as they originally stood, and of others still 
standing; views of the Rock tombs; of the scenery 
round, intermingled with figures of the present in- 
habitants, and groups exhibiting the picturesque 
operations of the excavators; and other subjects of 
interest. 

To look from these beautiful drawings to the sculp- 
tured marbles as they zow lie in the dark vaults where 
their beauty is hidden in gloom; or scattered about 
in the court-yards among vulgar modern rubbish, 
brick and plaster,—or, as we last saw them, with the 
fog and rain of our chill climate beating on them,— 
does certainly awaken a melancholy feeling , and, as 
we look around us, half in awe, and half in pity, the 
thought flashes across us—“* Have we done well to 
bring these fair monumental forms away from their 
own bright land? to dig them up where they rested 
amid olive groves and cypresses, and flowery bushes 
which veiled decay with beauty ? to pull them down, 
where they stood up in the blue air against the shin- 
ing sky, upon heights clothed with living verdure,— 
to exhibit to vulgar starers their mutilated gran- 
deur, or build up again their giant fragments, in our 
gloomy air, in our confined halls? O beauty! O 
death! O memory! is not this desecration? is not 
this profanation *’—and a true voice within us an- 
swers * No, it is not; but rather a new hallowing 
of the sacred old. We have taken them from the 
silence and the oblivion of the ignorant desert, and 
we shall place them where intelligence and thought, 
and enthusiasm, and admiration, and wonder, shall 
throw round them a glory beyond the glory of their 
own beauty, and envelope them in an atmosphere of 
light, brighter than that of the sun-illumined soli- 
tudes whence they came !” ALJ. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Tue production of Prints seems to have ceased 
altogether; and Line Engraving bids fair to become 
a lost art. With the exception of the usual additions 
to the long list of puppies and other pets, painted 
by Edwin Landseer—who, we are glad to hear, has 
determined (we hope doggedly) to immortalize no 
more pampered poodles and sleek spaniels—there 
has not appeared a single plate of mark for months 
past. Coronations, Royal Marriages, Waterloo 
Banquets, and other ad captandum furniture pictures, 
whose value is estimated according to the number of 
portraits they contain of royal and noble personages, 
are not to be taken into account: they are but the 
last fruits of a system that has had its day, and pro- 
duced the natural re-action consequent on forcing a 
trade, in articles of taste, on principles that only 
answer when the salesmen can shut the shop door in 
the faces of their dupes with the certainty of never 
seeing them again; when unsuspecting persons, in the 
fervour of admiration at the first sight of a showy 
painting, are induced to subscribe their names in 
testimony of their approval, and discover to their 
cost some two or three years afterwards that they 
have unconsciously signed a note of hand for the 
payment of five, ten, or twenty guineas, as the case 
may be, on the delivery of a large engraving. The 





practice of subscribing for an engraving, from merely 





seeing the picture, without the option of declining to 
take the print if it should disappoint expectation, and 
in ignorance of the merits, or often even the name 
of the engraver by whom it is to be executed, is 
only to be explained by the hypothesis of lunarian 
influence. 

Mr. C. G. Lewis’s mezzotint of the Queen's Pets— 
the title of Mr. Landscer’s picture of the Macaw, 
Love-birds, Scotch terrier,and Spaniel—which Punch 
has so happily converted to the purpose of political 
satire—is remarkable for itsartistic feeling and effect : 
the difference of texture between the rough coat of 
the wiry terrier, the silken spaniel, and the plumage 
of the macaw is admirably discriminated ; and the 
characteristic expression of the birds and dogs is 
preserved with animated fidelity; but in the best 
engravings of such subjects, the principal charm of 
the picture, the touch of the painter, is lost. 

A Series of Compositions from Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound, by Joseph Noel Paton, are graceful designs 
of figures in picturesque outline; but they neither 
tell the story of the mythos itself, nor embody the 
sublime spirit of the dramatic poem. Mr. Paton’s 
style, though not deficient in elegance, has not vigour 
and fire cnough to express the vehement intensity 
of action and suffering which the subjects demand ; 
nor are they suited to outline: effects of colour and 
chiaroscuro are required to shadow forth the un- 
earthly imaginings of Shelley. It may be urged, 
that Flaxman, in his illustrations of Dante, has shown 
that outline of the severest kind may be made sug- 
gestive of vague and visionary forms and strong effects; 
but the great sculptor thought in marble, and the 
conceptions of his classic genius took the shape of 
rudimental ideas to be expressed in that cold and 
rigid material: the inadequacy of the medium thus 
became a source of power, as the imperfection of a 
pen sketch renders its lines more suggestive. Mr. 
Paton’s outlines would be improved by shade and 
colour, and seem to want that completion; Flaxman's 
would have been deteriorated by the addition of a 
single touch. 

Mr. Selous has produced a fresh set of designs in 
outline, illustrative of the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ which 
have been published with an edition of the text, 
edited by Messrs. Godwin and Pocock, the honorary 
secretaries of the Art-Union of London, and corre- 
sponding, in size and style, with the set of outlines, 
distributed to the subscribers to that picture lottery 
These new designs by Mr. Selous are characterized 
by similar merits and defects to those that we re- 
marked in the first series: they have more of Ger- 
man than English nature, being imitative of Retzsch 
in style; and are remarkable for a theatrical air. 
Devoid of character and dramatic expression, they 
possess no other interest than consists in an expert 
drawing of the figure, tasteful disposition of costumes, 
skilful grouping, and a neat and effective manage- 
ment of outline. These are good qualities ina work 
of art, which we by no means undervalue; and had 
they been united with a conception of the subjects in 
accordance with the genius of the author, and a true 
feeling for, and understanding of, the spirit of his 
book, they would have been indeed worthy of uni- 
versal acceptation. As it is, it is impossible not to 
be struck with the disregard,and even contradiction, of 
the sentiment and character of Bunyan’s allegory in 
every single design: Mr. Selous has sacrificed his 
noble theme to the reminiscences and convention. 
alities of a facile draughtsman, who is content to aim 
at picturesque neatness and artificial elegance: and 
who is more adroit at imitating the mannerisms of 
art, than in seizing the characteristics of nature. The 
little woodcuts that embellish the text are likewise 
Anglo-German in style, and deficient in earnestness 
and originality, though cleverly drawn and nicely 
engraved. ; 

The fine examples of Pointed Architecture with 
which this country abounds, have once more become 
objects of scientific study and enlightened veneration ; 
and the press teems with works illustrating their 
beauties, and expounding the principles of their con- 
struction. A provincial publisher, Mr. Sunter, of 
York, has commenced a work on a magnificent scale, 
illustrative of the Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire, of 
which the second Part has just appeared after a long 
interval since the publication of the first; arrange. 
ments have, however, been made to continue the 
works by quarterly Parts. The views represent the 
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abbeys of Whitby, Kirkstall, St. Mary’s, York, and 
Rievaulx, in their present ruined condition ; but they 
differ from preceding sketches, in expressing the 
architectural characteristics of the venerable piles 
with technical accuracy ; though not to the sacrifice 
of picturesque effect. The drawings have been made 
by Mr. W. Richardson, an architect by profession, 
whose pictorial skill and taste, as a draughtsman, is 
adequate to the producing of pleasing effects: and 
the lithographer, Mr. G. Hawkins, has executed his 
share of the work with a degree of finish and mastery 
of the lithographic material almost equal to Mr. 
Haghe, to whose school he belongs. The style is 
cold in its exactness; and the contrast of the stone 
to the verdure and foliage, is not sufficiently marked ; 
the ruins, however, stand out in bold relief, and have 
a look of solidity, that gives air to the distance, and 
is aided by breadth of effect. The work is rendered 
valuable to the architectural student by plans and 
details of construction and ornament; and an ‘ Intro- 
duction,’ and historical notices, by the Rev. Mr. 
Churton, though too strongly tinctured by the mo- 
nastic spirit, strike a solemn chord that will find 
responses in many breasts. 

Another publication of more lofty and comprehen- 
sive title, though of smaller size and less pretension, 
entitled the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great 
Britain, from the Conquest to the Reformation (but 
limited to such country churches as are best adapted, 
by their simplicity and beauty of form, as models 
for study and imitation) has been commenced by 
Messrs. Bowman and Hadfield, architects. The first 
part is devoted to Norbury Church, Derbyshire, of 
which a succinct description is given, and two or 
three pretty little perspective views, with geometrical 
elevations, and coloured drawings of the painted 
windows, very nicely executed in lithography by 
Standridge. 

Parts XVIII. to XXIV. of anearly complete set 
of Illustrations of the History of the Metropolitan 
Church of St. Peter, York, by Mr. John Browne, 
contain etchings by the author and his son, of the 
quaintly-carved bosses, pendants, corbel-heads, croc- 
kets, and finials, that enrich York Cathedral, and 
coloured plates of fragments of the stained glass 
windows. This work appears to have found con- 
siderable encouragement—evidence of the interest 
which the subjects excite, rather than of the artistic 
beauty of the plates, which are deficient in sculp- 
turesque character. Mr. Browne writes artist after 
his name; he certainly has not had architectural 
training, nor can we accord to his etchings any higher 
merit than labour and pains. What may be the 
value of Halfpenny’s Gothic Ornaments of York 
Cathedral, the want of which Mr. Browne’swork was 
intended to supply, we know not; we can only say 
that the latter will not beay comparison with Pugin’s 
Gothic Ornaments. 

A few words will enable us to recommend, though 
somewhat late in the day, Mr. Walton’s Amateur’s 
Drawing-Book. His directions for management of 
tints, &c., are sensible; and his studies of rural 
scenery good, though scarcely perhaps sufficiently 
progressive from what is easy to what is complicated. 
Now, too, when the gazettes are beginning to specu- 
late on Royal Progresses in contemplation, Messrs. 
Condy and Haghe’s Four Views of the Royal Steam 
Yacht, Victoria and Albert, may be opportunely 
mentioned. It is becoming almost a matter of course, 
to say that these lithographs with tinted lights, are 
well executed—so general has been the advance in 
this branch of art. What a progress since the rough 
specimens (among the first produced ) which appeared 
in Forbes’s * Oriental Memoirs’! As marine subjects, 
too, these views deserve a place ina portfolio, not 
all reserved for Vanderveldes and Backhuysens. 
One line more will suffice to announce the continu- 
ation of Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden, and 
of Messrs. Humphrey’s and Westwood’s British 
Moths and their Transformations. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Sapter’s Wetis.—Wednesday evening Mr. S. 
Knowles’s alteration of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
£ Maid’s Tragedy,’ under the name of ‘ The Bridal,’ 
was revived, with elaborate decoration, at this theatre, 
Mrs. Warner taking her original part of Evadne, and 
Mr. Phelps that of Melantius, originally sustained by 





Mr. Macready. This character requires great phy- 
sical energy, emphatic elocution, rapid action, and 
vehement passion; in all these points Mr. Phelps 
much exceeded our expectations. We have before 
stated our objections to this drama (No. 505 and 
509), and, therefore, need not repeat them on the 
present occasion. ‘They would, however, go deep 
and wide enough, if they were pressed home to their 
inmost results. We see here exemplified the great 
distinction between the Shaksperian and most other 
dramas, particularly of the authors before us ; how 
much in the great poet is dependent on moral in- 
fluence, and in the inferior playwright, what “su- 
preme dominion” is given to physical excitement. 
The acting which we have witnessed in this play (and 
both on the present and former occasions it was ex- 
cellent) serves to bring out the theatrical points dis- 
tinctly, and thus to place them in strong contrast 
with the more dramatic effects. Our old drama is 
passing rich ; but, if it is to be resuscitated, the utmost 
discrimination will be necessary. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —Aug. 12.—Nearly all 
the communications were on subjects of medicine 
and chemistry. 

The Burns Family.—We insert the following letter 
at the request of Mr. Chambers, though we know 
not the publication referred to. ; 

Edinburgh, August 20, 1844. 

Perhaps you would spare’a corner of your paper to enable 
me to correct an injustice which was last week committed 
by a popular publication against the sons of Burns, with 


| reference to the subscription made about two years ago in 





behalf of Mrs. Begg, the poet’s sister. As the person who 
has had the best means of knowing, I can say that these 
gentlemen were at no time to blame on account of their 
aunt. The eldest has ever been in the experience of the 
res angust@ domi himself. The two who have been so long 
in India were deceived—I must not say how—as to the cir- 
cumstances of Mrs. Begg; but these were no sooner ex- 
plained to them, than they acted a part towards her which, 
it may be sufficient to say, seemed to me entirely worthy of 
their parentage, and was felt by all to whom I described it 
as perfectly satisfactory. It is solely my cordial sense of the 
honourable feelings of these two men which induces me now 
spontaneously to come before the public for their vindi- 
cation. Lam, &c. R. CHAMBERS. 

Carbonate of Soda in the Preparation of Coffee.— 
M. Pleischel states from experience, that the infusion 
of roasted coffee acquires a far superior taste, and is 
rendered more eoncentrated, consequently that a 
much larger amount of beverage can be prepared 
from the same quantity of coffee, by adding to the 
boiling water, just before pouring it over the coffee, 
1 gr. of crystallized carbonate of soda for every cup, 
or 24 grs. for every half ounce of coffee.—Med. Jahrb. 
des Oestr. St., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Antidote for Prussic Acid.—Some recent experi- 
ments made by Messrs. T. and H. Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, with a view to discover an antidote for prussic 
acid, have been brought to a successful termination. 
The sulphate of iron, commonly called green vitriol, 
was lately stated by Sir G. Lefevre, to be an antidote 
to this poison. It isnotso, as the Messrs. Smith showed 
in reply. However, the presentation of oxidized 
iron to the deadly acid, is in reality the fundamental 
feature of their own discovery. Only it was necessary 
to find out, how to present it to the acid in the shape 
in which the acid will combine with it. The iron, 
as the late experiments demonstrate, must be in a 
state partly of peroxide, and partly of protoxide, 
when combined with which, only, will the acid form 
the desired compound, a compound well known as 
Prussian blue, which is perfectly harmless in the 
stomach. It was the observation, that, in that salt, 
the iron was peculiarly and doubly oxidized, which 
while showing the uselessness of common sulphate of 
iron, suggested the formation of another combination 
of the sulphuric acid with the oxidized metal, which 
might take up the prussic acid, and form Prussian 
blue. The accomplishment of this combination 
constitutes the antidote. The prussic acid is turned 
in the stomach into Prussian blue; there an inert 
harmless body.—Scotsman. 





To CorresponpeNnts.—B. C.—E. J. C.—J. H.—S. V.—W. D. 
—A British Naturalist—received. 

Mr. Dennison writes to us that we have (ante, p. 732) re- 
presented him as assuming what he says he has proved. We 
find that we have fairly represented the page from which we 
quoted; but we also find, further on, a proof, as Mr. Denni- 
son calls it, on which we can only say that it proceeds upon 
an assumption which itself wants proof. Mr. Dennison had 
better read Newton's ‘ Principia.’ 
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The following are among the advantages offered by this 
Society :— 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society, 

e whole of the Profits divided among the Assured. 
Three Bonuses have already been declared out of three-fourths 
of the profits: 
he first. in 1834, averaged 16/. percent. on the Preminms paid, 
The second, 1839, ditto 31. itto since the Ist division, 
The third, 1844, 361. ditto since the 2nd division, 





ditto 

In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective bonus of WU per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, on becoming claims before 1449, 

Assurances effected on the equal scale of premiums in the year 
1844. will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849. 

No extra charge for residence in any part of Ewrope, nor for 
proceeding (in a decked sailing or steam-vessel,) from any one 
Part thereof to another during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are granted to go to any 
part of the world upon terms proportionate to the risks, 

Policies on the lives of persons dying by suicide. duelling, or 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects the interests of 
parties to whom they may have been legally assiened. 

Assurances may be effected on any and every day. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
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HE GREATEST PRESENT BENEFIT, AND THE GREATEST 
FUTURE ADVANTAGES to those who attain the average dura 
tion of Life are secured to the Assured in this Office, a combina- 
tion of advantages presented by no other in London. 

‘This Society is strictly a Mutual Assurance Society. . 

The principle adopted in the distribution of the profits is pecu- 
liar to this office, and is at once safe, equitable, and favourable to 
good lives. The surplus is reserved for those Members who 
survive the period at which their premiums with accumulate 
interest at 5 per cent. shall amount to the sums assured a 
may be received in cash, or applied in the reduction of 
future premiums or to the increase of the sum assured. ‘bed 

An ample Guarantee is secured by a temporary subscri 
Capital to be paid off as soon as it may be deemed expedient. 

The Premiums are deduced from the Government experiency 
and are accurately adjusted to the several ages. At early ai 
middle life they are about one-fourth lower than at most other 

All the objects of Life Assurance may be effectually accom: 
plished at this Office, and generally the Directors are prepar 
to receive Proposals of any description involving the contit- 
gency of human life. : - it is de 

More fully to extend the advantages of this Society. it is 
termined to establish Locat Boarps throughout the kingdom. 
ont facility aoe oe ae on application at 

ice, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
Resident Secretary, 
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7AREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
G RANCE socieTy. i, se ETO-PlOC, London. 
isholm, (7 
weiter on, Esq. Deputy one 
ntages offered to Policy-holders in this Institution. 
Peculiar Advom i her of Premium, without participation in 
Profits but with the option, at any time within five years, 
‘ng up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
ofa Assurance Rates ; and thus becoming Members of the 
ate and entitled to a “full participation in the Profits. 
~ ct from the Reduced Scale of Rates, for an Assurance of 
Bal for One Year, Seven Years, and the whole Term of Life. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM. 





Age.| One Year. (Seven Years. Whole Life, 
yw £109 | £1 1 6 £1131 
4 i= 29 [ee i ees 
0 | 156 176 | 216 4 
50 | 16 9 216 ; 41Nn 
60°| 3 3 5 3170 | 683 


Full particulars ™ detailed in the Prospectus. 
. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
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o Lord G 
Toe Right Hon. a of Rankeilour. 


sir Neil Menzies, of Menties, 


-_ ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. © 
ding principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, tha 
A. \~- proats. are divisible amongst the policy holders ores 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which 
attended the Soc’ iety, it may be stated that the additions ese 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1, 000/. effected on the Ist of 
March. 1832, will. if it hecome a claim during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist mig eben 
1933, to 1.275/., and So on as regards other policies. ‘The Accu- 
mulated rent ‘exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue isabove 

_ Ta ~ whole being in a course of steady and increasing 





No roiber Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
ably hold out greater advantages to parties assuring than this 


Society dowmatesstreet. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London, 
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The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems: and the Tables have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
alarge Patp-ue Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible hody of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as ahove, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

TUCKER, Secretary. 


ROWN LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, Bridge Street, ~etr-ecngaaaa London. 





Dir 
George H. Sleeper. me. Chairman. 
Sir John Kirkland, Deputy-Chairma an. 

John Chapman, Esq. Jameson Hunter, Esq. 

Charles Chippendale, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Moody, tt. E. 

James Colquhoun, Esq. John Nelson. Esq. 

B.D. Colvin. Esq. | Richard Norman, Esq. 

Rear- Admiral Bendas, | Alexander Stewart. E- Sq. 
C.B.M P. William Whitmore, Esq. 

Thomas Harrinon. Eon. William Wilson. Esq. 

Auditors—J Forbes, sq.. G. 1, wie Esq., T. Lawrence. Esq. 

ay . Johnson, 8, Sanols Place, Pall Mall East. 

y Sir @ F. Forbes, M.D.. K.¢ a. 23, Argyll-street. 

Surgeon—Samuel Solly. Esq., F. R-S.1. St. Helen's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis Esq. 
Solicitor s— Messrs. Hale Boys, and Austen. 
fmt of England. 
- Rainbow. Esq. 
THE ADV ANTAGES. OF Pnis OFFICE, among others, are: 
A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the sum assured. 
he following Bonu SES have been assigned to all Policies, 
of at lesst three years’ standing, effected for the whole dura- 
tion of Life : 
First Division, 1n 1822. 

From 18s. to 2/. 126. sper Cont. per Annum onthe sums assured, 
varying with the age, heing equivalent, on the average, to 
26} per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Srconp Division, 1N 1 

From upwards of 1. to upwards of 2/. per Cent. 
on the sums assured, or on the average, 33 per 
Premiums paid for the preceding Seven Yea 
2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 

instead of by annual Payments for the whole of life ; the Policy 

continuing to participate in profits after the payment of such 

Weninms has ceased. 

3% The Assurance or Premio Fund is not subject to any 
charre for Interest to Proprietor: 

Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
the Elbe inclusive. 

ce Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
mpany, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in 
saracere to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 


& Claims to be paid within three months. 
i The Assured may dispose of = Policies to the Company. 
charge but for Policy Stam 


jad Annum 
Sent. on the 


The Prospectus, Tables of Rates. &c. to be had at the Office 
in London, or of the Company's Agen 


ts. 
T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 





THE ATHENZUM 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London.—Inventers and Capitalists are informed 
that all business relating to the securing and disposing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specifications, 
and Drawings of Inventions, is transacted with care, economy, 
and despatch. 
REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act. 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other substances, may be protected in the three kingdoms for 
3 vears at a small expense; Ornamental Designs may also be 
registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 

A PROSPECTUS, witb full particulars as to the course to he 
ahaa ca the expense, &c.. o being protected, either by 
etters Patent or the Designs Act ets, m ad gratis, upon 

application, personally or by letter, to ‘Mr. Alexander Prince, 
14, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London 
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HEAP LIGHT.—EDWARD PRICE & 

CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the COMPO- 
SITE CANDLES respectfully call the attention of the Public 
to the fact, that, although the price of these is somewhat higher 
than that of ortianty mould candles, they are in reality much 
cheaper than these latter; one real Composite candle giving 
the same quantity of light as two of the moulds. They require 
no snuffing, and burn more brilliantly than the best wax. 
purposes of economy and luxury are therefore both served at 
the same time by the use of these candles. Parties intending to 
try them for the first time, are earnestly requested to take care 
that we are served in the shops with “ PRICE'S PATENT 
CANDLES the reason for this caution is given elsewhere. 
They are. re bv most of the respectable tallow chants 
teromsbont the kingdom. and wholesale to the trade Ne FD- 
WARD PRICE & CO. Belmont, Vauxhall; and by PALMER 
& CO. Sutton-street. Clerkenwell, 








EW PATEN T S.—BROCKEDON’'S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunes, has, by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, indestructible. and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits. &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice against 
their former dark amar id DECANTER. "STOPPERS, to 
ig Wine which dai use in perfect condition.— 
MACINTOSH & Co. 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 
A. Manchester. 


ECON NOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen. tourists,&c. Their exceeding portability, measuring 
only 34 inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter's moons), have given the greatest 
cntieeesen., The price, 35s. ; sent by post for is.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 


scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character have precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand. rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object. glasses. two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifving powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear. or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the markings of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque objects, plate of diaphragms, six objects 
—— in balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed i = ae 
any case. price Rigut Pounps. Manufactured and s 

ABR ATIAN, OPTICIAN, &c., iy — ‘D- STREET. Civen. 
POOL: and Abrah am & Dancer. s-street, King-street, 
Manchester. ACHROMATIC ORIRC TG LASSES mg to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low power, cone and box, ll. 
Triplet, high power, cone and box, 2/. 7s 

‘he customary discount allowed tothe Trade. 

Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the ‘ ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
°o Price 1s. 6d.; by post, ls. 10d. 

_ 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 








OULD CANDLES | to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are creatly improved, and.do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is nsed 
in the manufacture. e-& - per lh. Sold by G. FE. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, City: fos all Grocers 
and Oilmen : and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
charch. Surrey. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC. 
ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK in 


Cedar, in various Colours. 

E. Wotrr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have. bv the introdnetion of great improvements in their 
CRETA LAEVIS, enabled it to be used the some as the ordinary 
pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water- colour 
drawings. without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty. and 
richness. It can be cut toa fine point, and is thus capable of 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
ro advantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 

LAEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brnshes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed, thus superseding every other 
method in general use, 

he drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety. as, 
unlike other ¢ravons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury 
by_coming in contact with the nsnal contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA LAEVIS will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate; and, by its compact form, may be carried any distance 
without ‘the slightest i inconvenience. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 

Leather box, containing a set of 12.... a. each, 
18 














In sets | as above, without | box, mr ° 
Lake and Cobalt...c+seessecceccesecseos 12: 
#*,* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, 3 in sets as 
above. at 6s. per dozen, box included, 

« Creta Levis. — We have inspec ted an invention of Messrs. 
Wolff & Son. Creta Levis are permanent coloured Crayons, of 
nearly every hue and fint, differing essentially from those i in 
general nse, inasmuch as they do not cast off. and are clearer 
than chalk, retaining at the same time much softness and deli- 
cacy. Je think they would be found usefal to the sketcher, as 
they are portable, not easily injured, and can be used upon 
white or tinted paper. We can recommend them, especially to 
ladies. as we have seldom seen more charming specimens of 
flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta Levis: the 
blue, generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear, and 
many of the landscapes and heads submitted for our inspection 
yoy that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.”"— London 

rt Union, 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the 
Raver, blending the colours until the required tint he obtained. 

he deep shades merely require a broader point and Sassegne® 
2 gage apie joard, Crayon Paper, or, in fact. ony pave 

ne even surface, not glazed, are well adapted rthe 
c RET A LAEVIS: but tinted crayon papers are most suitable, as 
they — to ‘<> Guish of the drawing. 

Wo ez to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCI HING. PE NCILS, or Permanent Black Chalk :— 

B RB, Very black, for foreground ; H Le Middlet diate N,. Neutral 
tint, for distance.’ Price 6s. per doze: 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching heads and 
landecanes. and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be transmitted without fear of injury. 

*,* Wolff & Son_are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 

spectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
ve,—Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London, 








(DES CAPE JASMINE PERFUME, and 
e Twenty other. soluitable Scents, 2s. 64., 38. 6d., 
P ag ‘ by OBERT BEST EDE, Perfumer to Her Maie “ 
Depdts for his Perfumery, et & Son, EGYPTIAN HALL. 
PICCADILLY, and 122, Bishopsgate Within: Wholesale and 
Export Agent, R. E. Dear, 20 and 21, BISHOPSGATE Without. 
Manufactory, Dorking. 


ASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING. 

Mes: B. & S. COWVAN’S invaluable CANTON STROP, 
or QU ADRIL ATERAL. CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER 
patronized by H.R.H. Prince Albert, renders the o satin @ 
shaving no longer painful to the most tender skin. By a 

mple process the keenest edge may speedily be given tothe 

hlunte est razor or penknife. ‘owvan's peculiarly tem- 
pered Razors and Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are 
now exhibiting at_the — Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whence the 
most flattering certificates have been sent, which may be seen 
at the inventors’, B. & 8. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch-street, where 
the Strops, &c. may be obtained; as well as of all respectable 
Focfacsers, &e. in the United Kingdom, price 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
and 9s. Also may be had, Cowvan’s Canton Razor Strop 
Paste, at ls. a packet. The Shaving Powder, Is. 6d. per ‘Sen. 
Prussian Court Tooth Powder at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per box 


HE SKIN and COMPLEXION. — GOW. 
LAND'S LOTION. —'The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of every cies of 
eruptive malady, discolouration. &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin; ; whilst asa refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains, to a protracted 
period, the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years. —*‘ . Suaw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 
government stamp, without which it is not genuine. 
2s.9d., 5s 6d., quarts,8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers &c. 


MPORTANT to the FASHIONABLE 
WORLD.—By far the most influential of all the graces that 
contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. Its recovery, 
preservation, and improvement, proportionably concern the 
elegants of our fashionable circles, and any information which 
will ensure these desirable results will be hailed as an inesti- 
mable boen. The following extract from the letter of a res 
saute chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest ine 
erest :— 

“ A lady, a cnstomer of mine, has found great benefit from the 
use of your Balm. About six months ago her hair nearty all fell 
off. 1 recommended her to sry your Balm of Columbia, which 
she did. Inthe course of a few applications. the hair ceased to 
fall off. Before she had used one 3s. 6d_ bottle it began to grow 
very profusely. and she has now a beautiful head of Hair. 

*I am, gentlemen, yours respectin. 








Prices, 





MITH 
“Chemist and Drnggist, Market-place, ‘Budliagton. 
™B Mgrare C. and A. Oldridge. 
March 13, 1844. 

C. and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully. frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off. and a few bottles  eonensty restore it again; it also 
prevents greyness. 3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. per bottle. No other 
prices are genuine. 

_ Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1. Wellington-street, Strand. 





OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R-H. Prince Alivert the 
Royal Famil y-and several Courts of Europe.—This ELEG ANT. 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, restora= 
tive, and beautifying qualities. is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserres and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from tur ning ervey; orif so changed, restores it to its 
original colour ; frees it from seurf and impurity, and renders it 
. silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
eatioe form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials. which may 
seen at the Proprietors® . These a-lvantages are enhanced by the 
gratifying fact. that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate. and is alike in use from the frigid to the 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to ak md 
Calentta and the remote East. To children + is conectalt 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL H sAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6¢.; 7s.; Family Bottles pone to four 
email. i 6d. ; and double that size, 2is. per bottle. 
10.N.—Fach genuine bottle has the words * ROWLAND'S 
M4 ac NASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and 
on the back of the Envelope 1.590 times, containing 29 028 letters. 
Be sure to ask for *ROWLAND’S MAUASSAR OIL.” # 1 
others are spr RIOUS IMITATIONS!!! Sold by the “Se A, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- garden, LONDON ; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 








Removed from Birmingham to 19, berners-street, Ox ford-street, 


; free by 


’ tea! ‘HE SILENT FRIE oN D on NERVOUS DEBI- 
, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. &c, By R, and 
L. PERRY. ko ‘o., Surgeons, London. Published by the Lathems, 
and sold at their residence e; also by Strange 21, Paternoster-row; 
Noble, 109, Chancery- lane; Crocker, 1, Milford-lane, Strand; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall) ; Gordon, 146, L eaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss. Compton-street, § : son, 338, Ox- 
ford-street (two doors from Argyll-street) Phillips, 264. Oxford- 
street, London. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 
and renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous Debility, 
Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and im- 
perceptibly removed by its use. and the whole system restored 
to a healthy state of organization. Sold in bottles, price lls, 
om 33s. Perry's Purifying Specific Pills have long been used 
he most certain remedy for Scorhutic Complaints of every 
description, Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and 
other disagreeable affections the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These pills are perfectly free from mercury and other 
deleterious drags. and may be taken with safety without inter- 
ference with, or loss of time from business, and can be relied 
upon in every instance. Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.. and 
lls., by all Medicine Venders. 
essrs. Perry & Co. may be consulted daily at their resi 
dence, 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, from 11 till 2, and from 
Still 8. On Sunday, from 10 till 12. 


Just published, the Thirteenth ) Balen. price 2s, 6d. 
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THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
blished 
ART 19. ENGLAND and WALES. By 
J. G. KOHL. 3s. 
Part 18. Schlosser’s History of the 18th Century, 
Part the Fifth. 5s. 
— 17. Scotland. By J. G. Kohl. 2s. 
— 15. History of Germany. By F. Kohlrausch. 
Part the First. 6s. 


_Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 


THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
ust published, Volume 8. price Ils, cloth 
ND, 


NGUAN SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
By J. G. ROHl, 
Volumes completed. 
1. Russia. By J.G. Kohl. 11s. 


2. Life in Mexico. By Madame Calderon de la 


Barca. Ils. 
“3. Celebrated Crimes. By Alex. Dumas. 10s. 
4. Austria. By J.G. Kohl. 11s. 
5 and 6. History of the 18th Century. By F.C. 
Schlosser. 10s.¢ 
History “of Ten Years, 1830-1840. By Louis 
Blanc. Vol. I. 138. 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


: on ELL a ATLAS. 

» roan, with a tuck, price 1 
A POCKE T “PR AVE LLING ATL AS of the 
ENGLISH COUNTIES, with all the Coach and Rail 
Roads accurately laid down and coloured, corrected to the 

present time. Engraved by SIUNEY HA Lt. 

The best Atlas we have seen for neatness, portability, and 
clear engraving. The maps are quarto size, but fold in the 
middle, so that the whole, when closed, form a moderately 
thick octavo volume, stitc hed in a Spanish morocco cover, ex- 
ac uy, the size, without being too bulky fur the pocket of a great 
coat.” —Wes'minster Review. 


( aeomens 












RAY it Cases ad: dsote to the WwW aisteoat, Pocket, 9d. each, 
rEXRAVELLIN and HUNTING MAPS of 

the ENGLISH ©. TIES. With all the Railways cor- 
rectly laid down, as far as they at present extend, and the Mail 
and Coach Roads correctly colvered. 

Double the size, price 1s. 6d. e 
Yorkshire, Ireland, Scotland, — Wales. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


~~ SECOND ea ro A el an wanes SERMONS. 


QEanons on my XRIOUS 3" ‘SUBJECTS. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, and Ciaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
The Sermon on the Moderation of the Church of 
England may be had separately. Price 6d. ; or 5s. per dozen. 
NEW — aa THE REV. F. W. FABER, 
e mall 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 
IR LAN CELO: I'; a Poem, in Ten Books. 
By the Rev. F. ee Ric WILLIAM FABER, M.A. 
ctor of Elton, Hunts. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 3 Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, The Styrian Lake, and other Poems. 7s. 6d. 
2. The Cherwell Water-Lily, and other Poems. 
7s. 6d. 
3. Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches and 
among Foreign Peoples. 8vo. 16s. 


4. Tracts on the Church and her Offices. 4s. 6d. 














Just published. price 4s. 6d. z 
ATIN MADE EASY; comprising in the 
simplest form every thing voumielte for gaining an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with Latin Authors. 
y the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 
“Dr. Beard has produced a practically useful book, which 


NEW WORK OW ST. LUCIA, 
Published this day, in 8vo. with Map, 12s. cloth, 
T. LUCIA: HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, 


‘S and DESCRIPTIVE. By HENRY H. BREEN, Esq., 
Thirteen Years a Resident in the Island. 


London: — Brown, Green & Longmans. 





+ Price 6d. 
‘THs PICTORIAL GUIDE 1 2 GRAVESEND 

and its RURAL VICINITY: descriptive of the various 
Amusements to be found witbin the Town, and the pleasant 
Excursions to be made in the immediate neighbourhood ; with 
24 Engravings. 

Also, The Pictorial Guide to Cobham: its Church 
and College; the Hall, Picture Gallery, and Park. Many En- 
gravings 
Ww . Orr & Co. ; and all Booksellers in Gravesend and Milton. 

Also, The Pictorial Guide to Greenwich: the 
Hospital: Chapel, and Naval Gallery ; the Park and Blackheath. 
3 Engravings. 





In 12mo. price 3s. the 5th edition of 


ENRY’ S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
* The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
prine iplet of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
pupil, to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his 
Accidence. Itis recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board 
of Education as an useful Work for Middle or Commercial 
oy ; and adopted at the National Society's Training College at 
e 
ins THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Bos andlate Fellow of’ init College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Comaigeet, and Waterloo-place; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co 
Of whom may “he had, by the same Author, 
A Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 


Intended as a Sequel to Henry's Latin Book. In 12mo,. 2nd 
edition. 4s. 





Handsomely bound in cloth,with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s, 6a. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
“A valuable and ingjepensabie accession to the library of 
every biblical student 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwett Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures, 
“ Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 


London : D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLE MEN TARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapt ted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the * History of Maritime and iniand | Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 


“This is the best edition of the Elements bool has yet ap- 

eared"’— Atheneum—" which, for brevity, clearness,and discern- 
ingattention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed. ‘a 
— Dublin University Mag. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements," price 3s 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL ‘PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Sup lement to Euclid: 

being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,” Land 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 
positions deduced from waced Fiest Six Books of Euclid, are Tins 
trated i in it by new Diagra 

“Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.” eo Monthly Mag. 


c. 8v0. price | 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 








will facilitate the labour of teaching.” —The Inquirer. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





This day is published, 


EOTHEN; 
OF TRAVEL BROUGHT HOME 


‘FROM THE EAST.’ 
Joun OctiviEr, Publisher, 59, Pall Mall. 


Or, TRACES 


London : 


in demy 8vo. price 12s. 





NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BRAMBLETYE HOUSE.’ 


In a few days will be published, in 3 vols post 8vo. 


MR. HORACE SMI 
ARTHUR 


A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 


Also, now ready, 


THE VICTORY; or, the WARD- 
ROOM MESS. By M. H. BARKER, Esq., ‘THe Op 
Sartor.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“No writer living is more at home or more genuine on 
the sea than Mr. Barker.”—Literarg Gazette. 


HENRY Coxsurn, Publisher, 


TH’S NEW 
ARUNDEL; 


WORK, 


PARSONS and WIDOWS 
AUTHOR of ‘ PETER PRIGGINS.’ 3 vols. 
*¢*Parsons and Widows’ well sustains the reputation of 
the author of ‘ Peter Priggins.’ It certainly is the most 
sparkling and life-like book of the season.’ *—Literary Gaz. 


By the 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT COMPLETE. 


In 1 vol. ore. price, bound in cloth, 21s, halfte 
6d4.; whole bound, moroceo gilt, ao 6s. 6 rem 


NHE "LIFE. and TENTU] 
MARTIN CHUZZ1. Ewin ees of 
y CHARLES DICKEN 


With erty Illustrations by Paz. 
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Seieckens rae Ge Essays on Genesal Pathology, by James Bower 
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Contributions to the Practice of Midwifery, by Dr. J. Hall 
avis :— 
Protracted Labour. Death of the Patient. 
The Local Pathology of Neuralgia, by Dr ite benezer Skae. 
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Remarks on the New Medical Reform Bill. 

TWEL ft ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the PROVIN. 
CIAL MEDIC An and SURGICAL ASSOC IATION, held at 
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First Day.—List of Members Present. 
Revert of the Council. 
Dr. Hastings’ Address. 
Dr. Robertson's Addre 
Schools of Preliminary | Education for the Sons of Medical 


Men. 
Eesors on Mesmerism. 

The Retrospective Address on Surgery. 
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Report of the Benevolent Fun 
petrespective Address on Medicine. 


Medical Protection Assembly. 
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he C nse of Montague ¢ Gosset. 
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Mortality Table. 
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Apothecaries’ Hall. 
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HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITA 0002. 

The attention of the © pal lic is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/, 

!A MALE. | A FEMALE. |A MALE. | A FEMALE: 





h University M.D. Degree. 











Age ge 
—. Whole Life Premiums. a Whole Life Premiums. 
day. day. 

1 | £176 )4£1 54 46 | £311 6 | £332 
13 193 170 || 50 419 313 3 
16 111 3.| 1.810 || 53 an6| 426 
20 lit 4 lll 6 56 5 40 44 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660} 5126 
26 203 116 2 63 740 696 
30 250 119 9 66 8 40 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 10 04 976 
36 213 0 264 73 nw 2} 26 
40 219 9 212 0 76 aun | ae 
43 353 217 2 80 awe oo 





Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ares, and query ot the Agents may be had at the Head Office ia 
ork, or of any of the A 
Ww. OL. NWN MAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life Departme 
r. EL HARWOOD, re * a aaateiah City. 
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Sir Jas. Duke.Ald. M.P. iiitnes.| 1 Ber. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar adv anteges are offered by this Company. re 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
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of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
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Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowe 
policies effected for the whole term of life ia, after 

On policies of five years’ standing. half the amount og = 
= 4 year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by 

seure 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
by pesiabnens- 





security, for terms of years, re-payable 

Attention is particularly requested to ‘the detailed ear 
Wiis Lae ama ap oy bs oon owe to 3. Secretary 
illiam-street, City, or by letter, addresse: ° 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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